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CHAPTER XXIX. 


A STORY IN HER EYES. 


‘* Her eye in silence hath a speech, 
Which eye best understands.” 
—MORLEY. 

BETTY was considered quite an acquisition in the station 
(though, after its recent experience, the station was somewhat 
inclined to be coy in its reception of fascinating strangers). 
True, she neither sang nor acted, but she was pretty, young, and 
bright, played the hostess with surprising success and rode well 
forward with the Bobbery Pack on her uncle’s well-known racing 
pony, “ Leading Article.” 

She received friendly advice about her health, and her ayah, 
and the necessary precautions to preserve her clothes, and her 
complexion, in the spirit in which it was meant, and was as 
popular as her cousin was the reverse. 

Strange to say—or. perhaps it was not very strange—she 
rarely saw George Holroyd save in the distance at polo or 
gymkhanas. In three months’ time they had not exchanged 
three sentences. He was as distant, and as formal, as if they 
had never met before, and she was secretly hurt to notice that he’ 
avoided her purposely. But he could not avoid her on that 
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miserable occasion, when she came to a dinner, given in her 
honour, at his own house. 

The guests were twelve in number, and included, besides the 
Redmonds, Captain La Touche, the Calverts, and Miss Gay, also 
the Judge and Mrs. Pope—the latter, an elderly lady, with a 
generous face and fine head, a woman good to know and look 
at, a woman to be relied on, and whose heart was so large that 
she could even spare a morsel for “poor queer Mrs. Holroyd.” 
The table was prettily decorated (by Betty), and there was no 
unfortunate mistake about the Chartreuse ¢/zs time, but it was 
not a pleasant entertainment ; the hostess was in a bad temper, 
the “plats” were abominable. Mr. Redmond was unusually 
“gritty”; to be frank, the Collector liked his dinner, he had had 
a long day at Cutcherry, and he was hungry, but this was dog's 
food—* rateeb.” 

Belle, with a touch of rouge on her cheeks and a feverish 
sparkle in her eyes, talked and laughed incessantly, with an 
occasional fierce aside to the servants, and a deadly thrust at her 
husband. She had strung up her nerves with a strong dose of 
sal volatile, and her sallies spared no one. 

Poor George! Was he happy with the wrong woman at the 
head of the table, and the right woman on his left hand ? 

“George,” screamed the former, “just look at that wretch, he 
is handing round port instead of claret. He has given Miss Gay 
port and soda water, but you don’t mind what they do, nor help me 
one bit ; as long as you can smoke and shoot, you are satisfied !” 

During this agreeable speech everyone commenced to talk 
with feverish animation, so as to drown Mrs. Holroyd’s shrill 
voice. When the port was carefully and properly handed round, 
she began again : 

“ Betty,” she exclaimed, “don’t you think George has become 
very quiet? I notice that you and he have hardly opened your 
lips ; is he not silent to what he used to be ?” 

“Perhaps, like the parrot, he ziinks the more,” growled Mr. 
Redmond, figuratively drawing his sword. 

“ Perhaps so, and like the parrot I shall have to give him a 
red chili to make him talk,” rejoined Belle smartly. 

“He could not be in better hands,” retorted the Collector 
“no one so capable as Mrs. Holroyd of giving him something 
hot.” 
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Belle affected not to hear this pleasantry, and, turning to 
Captain La Touche, said abruptly : 
“ What is that French riddle you have just given Miss Gay ?” 
“Oh, a mere bagatelle. I will give you one for yourself if 
you care to guess it.” 
“] delight in French riddles, you know I am half French! ” 
“Then listen to this,” counting on his plump white fingers. 
‘* Mon premier c’est un Monstre, 
Mon second c’est un Tyran, 
Mon tout c’est le diable lui Méme. 
Mais si vous aimez mon premier, 


Vous ne craindrez pas mon second, 
Et mon tout c’est le bonheur supréme.” 


“TI give it up,” said Belle, after several ineffectual guesses 
“ although I am generally very good at them, and at all conun- 
drums. It sounds rather odd. Is it quite proper ?” 
“Proper! My dear madam, the answer speaks for itself; the 
word is Alariage.” 
‘*Mon premier c’est un Monstre—Mari 


Mon second c’est un Tyran—age 
Mon tout c’est le diable lui Méme.” 


“Yes, yes, I see, not at all bad,” she exclaimed condescend- 
ingly, but she did not demand another French riddle ; there had 
been a disagreeable significance in Mr. Redmond’s expression, 
as he repeated “Mon tout c’est le diable lui Méme.” “ Talk- 
ing of marriages,” she said, “I hear there is an end of Miss 
Lightwood’s engagement to Captain Holster of the Pink Inex- 
pressibles. Mr. Proudfoot told me—you know the horrible 
way he talks. He said that the regiment had headed him off, 
and that she was not ‘classy’ enough, or up to the form of the 
corps.” 

“Indeed, it is the first I have heard of it,” returned Captain 
La Touche with some animation. 

“TI see you are delighted! Your eyes twinkle at the news, 
you horrid selfish bachelor ; if you had your way no officer 
would marry.” 

“Oh, come now, Mrs. Holroyd, you must not give me sucha 
character.” 

“But I must! I believe you think there ought to be a sort of 


committee on every girl before a comrade is allowed to propose 
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to her. I wonder if you would have passed me? You don't 
answer ; then I shall take silence for consent !” 

“Such a novel suggestion took my breath away, and deprived 
me for the moment of the power of speech. I am dumb, simply 
because the question is so utterly superfluous.” 

Belle smiled and tittered, accepting this double-edged com- 
pliment entirely from Lord Chesterfield’s point of view, and then 
turned to her other neighbour. She had already heard him, at 
an early period in the feast, saying to his servant, as he gave his 
plate an impatient push : 

“Here! take this away ; get me some dry toast,” and now 
he was turning and re-turning his pudding with a palpably 
scornful spoon! As she watched him, she felt her heart grow 
hot within her. 

“IT am afraid you have no appetite,” she observed in her 
sharpest key. “I thought you were looking rather yellow and 
out of sorts.” 

“Never felt better in my life, hungry as a hunter; but, my 
dear madam, what is this new dish? Did you make it 
yourself ?” 

“A vol au vent of plantains, you dreadful don vivant. Is it 
true that your first question every morning is to ask how the 
wind is, to see if your club mutton may hang a day longer ?” 

“A base libel, an invention of the enemy,” he returned 
emphatically ; and, so saying, he seized his glass, dashed a 
quantity of sherry into his plate, and hastily gulped down its 
contents. Then, as he caught the fiery eye of his hostess, he 

saw that she was working herself into a frame of mind that 
‘might be troublesome, and said with his blandest air: 

“TI notice that you have a pair of fine new pictures,” screwing 
his glass into his eye. “I have not seen them before.” 

“ Yes—I picked them up at an auction, and I am rather proud 
of my purchase, though George there,” with a withering glance 

_at her husband, “says that the Alps by moonlight might be 
taken for some haystacks round a puddle, and that lovely sun- 
set at sea for a dish of eggs and bacon. Now tell me your 
opinion of them frankly; for I believe you do know something 
about art!” 

“ As well as I can judge from this distance, and, in fact, not 
being much of a judge at any distance, I should say that these 
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pictures are oil paintings of some notoriety. And in fact, rather 
remarkable productions. I give you my word of honour I have 
not seen anything /zke them for a long time; you have secured 
something quite out of the common——” 

“ Ah, really,” looking steadfastly into his grave, impassive facc. 
“Well, then, since I have had your opinion, I shall promote 
them to the drawing-room at once. I shall promote myse/f 
there now.” 

And presently she and her lady guests arose and departed. 
When the gentlemen rejoined the rest of the company, there was 
the usual after-dinner music. Belle opened the concert with a 
sparkling little ballad, and Betty played one of Scharwenker’s 
wild weird Polish dances that seemed to set every one thinking 
of their past. Miss Gay sang by special request “ Forever and 
Forever.” As her rich and sympathetic voice rang through the 
room, with its too appropriate words, Betty bent her face over 
a book of photographs, and never once raised it. Her head 
ached, she was nervous and constrained, and despite her sub- 
sequent efforts to be gay and conversational, more than one 
remarked “that pretty Miss Redmond seemed pale and out of 
spirits.” She was most thankful when Mrs. Pope rose, and gave 
the signal for her own release. She had been figuratively on 
the rack all that miserable evening, The exposé of George’s 
wretched home wrung her very heart. If Belle had made him 
happy, if there had been no shame for her in her thoughts, no 
pity for him, it would have been different, oh! so very different. 
She would not—she was sure—have felt this dreadful tightness 
in her throat, and this insane impulse to burst out crying. The 
worn-looking, grave young man who escorted her down the 
hall, but did not offer to put on her cloak, could he be the same 
George Holroyd that used to take her and Cuckoo out schooling 
through the fields behind Bridgetstown, and make the keen 
wintry air ring with his cheery laugh ? 

“Well, George! How do you think it went off?” enquired 
Belle, when the last guest had taken a peg, a cheroot, and his 
departure, and she threw herself yawning into a chair. 

George stood with his hands in his pockets, and looked in- 
tently at his boots, and made no reply. 

“T think every one enjoyed themselves; it was quite a success. 
How do you think Betty was looking ?’ 
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“ Oh, as usual,” without raising his eyes. 

“Of course you don’t admire her, I know; she was pale to- 
night, but maybe that was her dress; pink does not suit Betty. 
Mrs. Pope has taken such a fancy to her.” 

“Has she ?” 

“She is nearly as enthusiastic as Sally Dopping ; she thinks 
Betty is so pretty, and interesting-looking! And what do you 
think the funny old woman says? She declares that Betty has 
a story in her eyes.” 

“Awhat? A sty in her eye?” 

“ A story in her eyes! Isn’t it a preposterous idea? I asked 
her what she meant, and she nodded and smiled in that 
exaggerated way of hers and said: ‘I am sure I am right, ask 
her to ¢e// it to you, my dear!’ It was on the tip of my tongue 
to say, that se had a story in her mouth, for you know as well 
as I do that Betty never cared for anyone in her life in that way; 
a story in her eyes indeed!” 


As Mr. Redmond and his niece walked home, with a lantern 
carried before them as a precaution against snakes, he said: 
“Thank goodness that’s over and we need not go again. Betty 
is there any cold meat in the house ? ” 

“ Yes, cold corned beef, a nice hump.” 

“Good! What a dinner! What courage Holroyd had to 
marry that woman; he ought to be decorated with a V. C. 
What a temper she has.” 

“ Yes, it’s rather hot certainly.” 

“ Hot is no name for it. Holroyd acts as a sort of fire-engine 
between her and the station. Poor chap! I often see his eyes 
fixed on her at dinners with a sort of desperate apprehension as 
to what she will say wext/ I wonder what possessed Holroyd 
to marry her. Do you know?” 

No answer. 

. “She is not young, she has no money, her looks are going. 
She can talk, I grant you! It is a pity that such power of 
utterance is not united to more intelligence ; in many ways she 
is an absolute fool.” 

“Oh, no, Uncle Bernard, indeed she is not,” protested his 
companion. “She may not be what you would call intellectual, 
but she is very bright, she has plenty of sense.” 
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“If she has sense then heaven help those who have none. 
Well—well—she always rubs me up the wrong way. I don’t 
believe she has an ounce of brains, but you think differently, 
and we won't fall out. We will never fall out, you and I, Bet! 
You are an amiable girl, and make allowances for everyone, and 
can be happy and at case even with that woman in the next 
compound.” 


But what, oh, most learned yet ignorant Collector ! what about 
the man in the next compound? 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MR. REDMOND’S AMBASSADOR. 


‘* Words that weep, and tears that speak.” 


—COWLEY. 


GEORGE HOLROYD avoided the ladies’ room in the Club, the 
groups of ladies under the trees outside ; he did not play tennis, 
and, owing to his wife’s mourning, he was not on duty at dances ; 
therefore he and Betty rarely met, unless they came across one 


another out hunting. 

On these matchless Indian mornings and evenings, when they 
drew the brakes and nullahs, and found; when there was a 
sound of horn and a rush and clatter of hoofs among the long 
grass and cane stubble, away over the plains, scattering dust and 
sand on the bye roads, away, away after the wiry little grey fox 
with his black-tipped brush, and the fleeting, irregular pack of 
all sorts and conditions of dogs, Polygars, Rampore hounds, 
pariahs, and fox terriers. Through the fields, scattering the 
cattle, through the woods, startling the fruit watchers, through 
shallow rivers rousing the submerged water buffaloes. How 
good it is to be young, with every pulse throbbing, every nerve. 
straining, away to where a little cloud of dust, and a momentary 
scuffle, betoken a kill in the open. 

Tippoo and Sultan, the long-legged Polygars, have overtaken 
and slain the fox. Poor Mr. Fox! You-will never see your: 
little family again, will never again bring them home a tender 
guinea fowl, or a fat pea chick; they will sit at the sunny side 
of the bamboo clump and watch for your return in vain. Your 
thick, black-tipped brush hangs at Miss Redmond’s saddle bow 
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as she turns homewards, leading the van, charging through melon 
fields, scouring over tracts of sands, jumping nullahs, fording 
rivers. But.Mr. Holroyd, who was well to the front during the 
run, now reins in his hot-tempered Australian and lags con- 
spicuously in the rear—Why? Only he and Betty knew the 
reason. . : 

About six weeks before Christmas Mr. Redmond went out 
into camp for what is called the “cold weather tour.” It is a 
Collector’s duty to visit his tahsils or out-stations, and examine 
the general condition of his district, receive petitions and inspect 
tracts affected by flood or famine; it is thus that he sees the 
result of his previous six months’ government. Mr. Redmond 
departed from Mangobad, with the usual pomp and imposing 
train of camels, tents, horses and elephants, and Betty accom- 
panied him. It was all new to her, a delightful novel life, and a 
blessed relief from the painful strain of her daily existence in 
cantonments, where the vicinity of George, and the perpetual 
presence of Belle, was—only to her inmost thoughts did she 
whisper it—becoming insupportable. She enjoyed the change 
and complete freedom; the glories of a tropical dawn; the 
early marches through strange surroundings; the halts in the 
mango topes ; the keen, exhilarating air, and at night the great 
wood fires. She was left a good deal to herself, and this she 
enjoyed also, whilst her uncle conferred with his sleek serish- 
tadars, received thousands of petitions, and dallies! strings of 
evil-smelling, yellow marigolds and sweet pink roses, and many 
visits from native gentlemen, on elephants, or in palanquins. 
During these solitary hours, she read or worked, or wandered 
about the adjacent jungle, in company with her own thoughts. 
Truly nature is a great physician of souls! The peace of the 
place descended into her heart, and soothed and hushed its 
repinings, as she drank in the exquisite atmosphere, the living 
silence of the jungle, broken only by the sound of her own foot- 
steps, as she strolled beneath the Kuchnar, and sweet-smelling 
cork trees—treading tenderly on their fallen, withering flowers. 
She determined to be brave, to shut her eyes to the past, to 
make the best of the present, and of the new life that lay before 
her, She was only twenty, and she would not permit one mis- 
fortune to shadow all her days. She was resolved to make a 
second start, but she did not want a second lover. No! 
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Although she assured herself emphatically that she had now no 
other feeling for George than sisterly affection, and intense pity, 
she meant to figuratively lock up her heart and throw away the 
key. She would not, and could not, bestow it on Mr. Hammond, 
Mr. Redmond’s friend—clever, agreeable, and popular as he was. 
No, nor on Captain La Touche, nor yet on Mr. Proudfoot. She 
would be her uncle’s life-long companion, she would bury the 
past, she would bear with Belle, and would think more of 
others and less of herself, and her own troubles. These, and 
many other good resolutions, came flocking round her as she 
strolled about the camp by day or sat outside the tents—whilst 
Mr. Redmond dozed in his chair—staring into the big red fire in 
the still, cool night, a stillness only broken by the baying of 
pariah dogs in distant villages, the howl of the hungry, melan- 
choly jackal, the shouts of the watchers in the fields scaring wild 
beasts from the crops of sugar-cane, bajra and jowar. But life 
was not always quiet and solitary. When the camp happened 
to be within a reasonable distance, many well-known faces from 
Mangobad surrounded the great, blazing logs, and many familiar 
voices, broke the usual majestic silence. 

The hospitable Collector invited out most of his friends, and 
Betty asked Mrs. Holroyd, but she remained only two days. 
She detested rural life, and so did “Mossoo.” She hated the 
spear grass that got into her petticoats and stockings, suspected 
snakes under every chair, and became hysterical on an elephant. 
She longed for her own safe fireside, her book and her arm-chair. 
Her husband had declined altogether, pleading duty. But one 
evening Mr. Redmond came across Captain La Touche and 
him, out shooting, and absolutely refused to take nay—it was 
Christmas Eve—he had at least twenty guests—he intended to 
have twenty-two—Mrs. Holroyd was in Lucknow, and Mr. 
Holroyd had not the ghost of an excuse! There was a grand 
Christmas dinner—with pretty Indian jungle decorations, a real 
English plum-pudding, a monster turkey, and plenty of 
crackers, and good wishes. Afterwards the company set out in 
the moonlight to explore the camp, and visit the elephants and 
horses, before assembling around the great log fire to drink 
punch or mulled port, and play games. The night was clear 
and cold; and wrapped in a long red fur-lined cloak, Betty 
strolled now with one guest, now another, and finally found 
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herself pacing the short dry grass beyond the tents, with her 
uncle and George Holroyd! It was a magnificent eastern 
night—such a night as entitles India to be called the land of the 
moon, as well as the land of the sun. The scene was almost 
as bright as day, and almost as still as death. Behind the 
Collector lay his snow-white camp beneath the mango trees— 
before him, a plateau, on the edge of which a mosque-shaped 
tomb stood out in dark relief against the sky—beyond the tomb, 
a wide plain, stretching away to the horizon, a rich cultivated 
tract, unbroken by aught save an occasional clump of sugar- 
cane, an occasional reedy jheel, with its fringe of waving water 
plants, and here and there a great single forest tree. 

“How quiet it is out here,” said Betty ; “there is not a sound 
save the night jar. I quite miss the bugles at Mangobad.” 

“Can you distinguish them?” enquired George. 

“No, I don’t think I can—except that one that seems to say, 
‘come home—come home—come home.’” 

“The last post,” explained her uncle. “I know them all down 
to the advance, ending in three C’s. How many a gallant fellow 
zt has cost us! Did you get any snipe to-day, Holroyd?” 

“Yes, but only four brace.” 

“T went out yesterday, myself, to a most lovely spot, an ideal 
home for a snipe, and never saw a feather! Just a nice cover; 
nice feeding ground. If I were a snipe, I would go. and settle 
there at once, and take my family with me.” 

“Ts it possible that I see people ploughing at this hour, uncle ?” 
interrupted Betty. “Six ploughs—beyond that brown patch.” 

“Very possible! In the indigo season, it’s a common thing 
for them to plough all night. I suppose it is ten o’clock now. 
That reminds me that-I have business with my sheristadar, and 
I must be going back, but you, Betty, need not come. Take 
Holroyd on and show him the tomb, it’s rather old and curious,” 
and turning quickly on his heel he left them abruptly ; left them 
to their first ¢éte-d-téte since they had parted that July day in the 
avenue at Noone. 

“TI must congratulate you on getting your company,” said 
Betty, as they walked on together. “I heard the news just 
before dinner—I am so glad.” 

Glad she might be, but she could scarcely command her voice. 
Oh, why had Uncle. Bernard. left them?. left. her without a 
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pretence of escape. She must make the best of the situation, 
and summon all her self-possession and all her woman’s wit, to 
keep clear of one topic. 

“Thank you. Yes, everything comes to those who wait.” 

“Belle will be delighted,” she ventured in a sort of panic, 
fearing that if she stopped talking he would commence on that 
subject. 

“Yes,” and he added with somewhat dreary levity, “she does 
not care about being ‘a subaltern’s poor thing.’” A long pause; 
during which their own footsteps on the baked, dry grass was 
the only sound. 

“TI had a letter from Cuckoo last mail,” continued the girl, 
making a valiant effort to keep up the conversation; anything, 
anything, but this dead suggestive silence. 

“Yes, and I had one from my mother. Denis is coming home. 
He cannot get any congenial employment, and he and Lizzie 
don’t seem to hit it off.” 

“T am sorry to hear it, but these hasty marriages do not often 
turn out well.” She halted abruptly—her companion’s own 
marriage had been a hasty one—and then plunged into another 
subject. 

“T saw you and uncle discussing something very serious this 
evening before dinner. When uncle nods his head, and walks 
with his hands behind him, I know he is talking of something 
interesting and important.” 

“Yes, you are quite right. He was talking of you.” 

“Of me?” with a sort of breathless gasp. 

“ He has got some wild idea that I have influence with you, 
and he asked me as an old and entirely disinterested friend—not 
likely to have a woman’s love of match making—to speak to you 
about Mr. Hammond.” 

“To speak to me about Mr. Hammond! I am sick of hearing 
about Mr. Hammond. Uncle, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. Calvert, can talk 
of nothing else.” 

“ He is not young, but he is not old,” continued George, “he is 
a remarkably able man, he will be in Council some day, he is an 
honourable upright gentleman. I quote your uncle’s words 
exactly, and your uncle, although he cannot bear to lose you, 
says that Hammond is his personal friend, and he does not wish 
to stand in the way of your making a good match, and he asked 
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me to speak to you, as an old acquaintance, and to beg you to 
think it over. Think of your carriages, and diamonds, think of 
all the ladies old enough to be your mother, who must walk 
behind you into a room. Think.’ They had now reached the 
tomb and were standing at its horse-shoec shaped entrance. He 
stopped abruptly, and leaning his shoulder against the wall 
behind him, looked hard at his companion. 

“Does it not seem strange,” he went on in a totally altered 
voice, “that such a mission should be entrusted to me—of all 
men living ?” 

Betty affected not to notice the change in his manner, and 
said with her calmest air, and in a firm tone: 

“T like Mr. Hammond immensely as a friend, but he is thirty 
years older than I am, and I do not choose——” 

“To be an old man’s darling!” supplemented her companion 
sharply. 

“No—I was going to say, change my estate. I am very 
happy as I am,” lifting her eyes from the moon-lit plain, and 
looking straight and full at her questioner. 

“Yet I don’t mind betting that before very long you will 
disappear from Mangobad amid a cloud of rice, and with the 
inevitable slipper on the top of the carriage. Proudfoot is not 
so ancient.” 

Mr. Proudfoot was a handsome and superlatively conceited 
young man—(his conceit probably the result of an uncriticised 
career )—who played the banjo, and sang sweetly, and constantly 
assured his lady friends that he had been such a pretty boy. 
He paid Betty conspicuous attention, and was at this moment 
eagerly searching for her in every direction, but she and her 
companion were standing on the far side of the mosque steps, 
and its substantial walls were between them and the camp. 

“ Shall I tell you a secret ?” said Betty suddenly. 

“Do,” he returned with a slight start, but recovering himself 
instantly. 

“I cannot endure the Golden Butterfly” (Mr. Proudfoot’s 
nickname). 

“Why—what has he done? Has anyone told you any- 
thing ?” 

“He has told me everything himself,” she returned with a 
smile into the grave face beside her. ‘“ He dined with us, one 
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evening ; we had the Trotters to dinner too, and he confided to 
me, as we sat behind the piano, that when he was at home—I 
must try and quote his own words as you did uncle’s—he met 
Mrs. Trotter in the Park, and she came bustling up to him; ‘for 
the life of me,’ he said, ‘I could not remember her name, though 
I remembered her face and dinners, for when I was at that hole, 
Sonapore, she was there, and I used to be in and out a good 
deal. But, by George! Sonapore is one place, and London is 
another. one does not come home to see one’s /udian friends, 
eh? I was not going to allow her to fasten herself on to me, 
and such a dowdy, too! So I just took off my hat, and walked 
on—cut her so to speak, and now, sie cuts me!’ What do you 
think of such a nice, grateful, gentlemanly young man ?” 

“T am not surprised—my opinion of him remains unchanged ; 
but he still seems to find favour in your eyes—he sat beside you 
at dinner and appears to make himself agreeable.” 

“He bored me to death, about society at home, and his 
clubs.” 

“Clubs! I don’t believe he ever belonged to one in his life 
except a Mutton Club”—remarked Captain Holroyd scornfully. 
A ghurree in the camp now struck ten, and turning to her 
abruptly, he said in a voice that made her heart stand still : 

“Betty, let us drop this hideous farce for five minutes, this 
Christmas night, and speak plainly to one another, face to face. 
I wonder that you look at me, much less talk and laugh with 
me, when I know what you think of me at the bottom of your 
heart. Wait”—seeing that she was about to speak—*I never 
was so astonished as when I saw you on our own steps. I had 
not a suspicion that you were coming out. Had I known, I 
would have got an exchange; got leave, got anything, that 
would have taken me out of the station, and out of your sight, 
and you actually offered me your hand—but some women are 
angels!” 

“T am no angel,” returned Betty almost inaudibly, “far from 
it. Do not let us speak of the past, it is done with, it is dead. 
There is no reason why we should not be friends.” 

“Then, Betty,’ he exclaimed, looking at her keenly, “you 
know ?” 

Betty did not speak; she turned away her face, and gazed 
over the great far-stretching landscape, bathed in moonlight ; 
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she saw nothing of its placid beauty, for her eyes were dimmed 
with tears. 

“ Answer me,” he insisted. 

She bowed her head without looking towards him. 

“Who told you ?” he asked after an appreciable silence. 

“Mrs. Redmond,” she replied in a choked voice. “She gave 
me your letter to her, before she died.” 

“Betty, did I—did she—nearly break your heart ?” 

“It is all over now,” she returned in a low voice. 

“ Abominable old woman! As long as I draw breath I shall 
never forgive her.” 

“Oh, George, do not say that; you must forgive her, you will 
forgive her. I have done so long ago. It is all over, and done 
with zow for ever.” As she spoke her sweet firm lips were set 
in a line that was almost stern. 

“Over and done with for you—never over for me. But why 
should I expect you to care? the past, as you say, is dead, dead 
and buried. However, it is some comfort to me to hear that you 
know that I was not a heartless scoundrel.” 

“TI never thought that,’ she returned with a tremor in her 
voice. 

“And I, miserable fool, never doubted a line of Mrs. Redmond’s 
letter. I accepted it all with unquestioning conviction. I knew 
that Moore was in love with you, and as you were lost to me— 
I married Belle. Belle, who came out to be my wife in all good 
faith, believing that I loved her, and assuring me of her own 
attachment. She was your cousin. She was homeless and 
friendless in this country, and totally unsuspicious of her mother’s 
crime---for it was a crime—I could not send her back, shamed 
and slighted, to Baliingoole. I did what I believe any man of 
honour would do, I married her. I did not care what became 
of the rest of my life—and I gave it to her, no great gift !—and 
I honestly meant to make the best of things for her sake—but 
oh—my God—!” he exclaimed hoarsely— if I had only known 
the truth—— !” 

Betty listened, with white parted lips, and then said in a low 
voice: “And she must never know.” 

“ No—of course not. I am glad I had this chance of speaking 
to you at last, and thankful for what you tell me—to hear that 
you knew the truth—to know that you did not feel——” 
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“ Not feei,” she echoed with a-start, and a thrill in her voice. 
“George, I too will speak, just once—and never again. It 
cannot be wrong to tell you now—that it did nearly break my 
heart, it was so unexpected, so sudden, and I was—-” she was 
about to add—“so fond of you,” but looking into her com- 
panion’s penetrating dark eyes she faltered—‘“I could tell no 
one—I had to bear it alone—no one knows—no one ever will 
know, only you and me! But I could not let you suppose that 
I did not feel—and George, as it is all over now—as it was not 
to be—let.us not be cowards.” 

“No,” he interrupted fiercely. “Once I was going to shoot 
myself, but you see 1 thought better of it.” 

“Let us not be cowards,” she repeated with quivering lips. 
“Let us make the very most of our lives, and try and make other 
people happy. When I hear of you doing something good and 
noble, that will be sy happiness.” 

Tears were very near the beautiful eyes, that looked with sad 
wistfulness into his. 

“And when I hear of your marriage with some wealthy 
Civilian,” he sneered, “I suppose that is to be mezne.” 

“Oh! George,” she exclaimed, with two large tears now 
trickling down her face, “don’t talk in that way. It is not like 
you! You once told me that a man could be whatever he 
willed—man is man and master of his fate—you are still the 
master of yours.” 

“ My fate was too strong for me! Mrs. Redmond herself, like 
one of those ancient witches, cut it across with a pair of shears. 
It is not her fault that I have not gone to the devil. I believe I 
shall get there yet.” 

“No, you are only saying this to frighten me, and I am not 
afraid. You will make the best of your life. You will forgive 
and forget.” 

“Never!” 

“Yes—I know you better than you do yourself although you 
ave so changed!” the last words came in a kind of sob. 

“Changed! ” he echoed with sudden compunction. “Yes, but 
not so changed as to behave like a brute to you! Forgive me, 
Betty—I will—I do—try to forgive, but I shall not try to forget. 
I will shake off, if I can, the sort of deadly paralysis that comes 
over me—I shall volunteer for our next little war. As for you, 
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whatever good luck you have ”—and he gulped down something 
in his throat—* no matter in what shape it comes—and whatever 
happiness may fall into your life—it will be good fortune and 
happiness for me. Betty, do you remember Juggy at the Gate 
Lodge! She said you had a lucky face! And I have a strong 
presentiment that you were not born to trouble, but that you 
have many bright days in store for you somewhere. As for 
mysel 4 

He paused, for Mr. Proudfoot, still searching, had suddenly 
turned the corner of the tomb, and stood within three yards of 
him. It was almost on that young man’s lips to say “I beg your 
pardon,” for Holroyd was as white as death, and Miss Redmond 
had been crying. Yes, she had actually her handkerchief in her 
hand, although she exclaimed, with wonderful composure, “Oh 
Mr. Proudfoot Iam quite ready. I suppose uncle.has sent you 
to look for me. I had no idea it was so late. I must go back 
at once,” and she hurried down the steps, accompanied by the 
two men. Half way to camp, they encountered Mr. Redmond, 
who called out in his loud, cheery voice : 

“Well, Holroyd, what do you think of the tomb? Rather 
fine, is it not? They say it was built by Jahangir.” Holroyd 
muttered something inarticulate. Neither he nor Betty had cast 
one single glance at the object of their walk. They might as 
well have been standing beside a blank wall, for all the interest 
they had taken in this tomb, which was one of the sights of the 
district. 

Betty went straight to her tent, and was seen no more that 
evening, and George departed from the camp at daybreak. The 
reason of this sudden move was explained by Mr. Proudfoot in 
the strictest confidence to some half-dozen listeners: 

Holroyd and Miss Redmond had had no end of a shindy, and 
he had walked into the thick of it behind the big tomb—no doubt 


that little devil Mrs. Holroyd had made some mischief between 
them. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





A POOR GENTLEWOMAN. 


H Poor Gentlewoman of the Last Century. 


LIKE the biozraphies of a good many now forgotten men and 
women, that of Lady Wentworth—mother of Lord Strafford, an 
able diplomatist of the reign of Queen Anne—would well repay 
the labour of compilation. Without attempting this task 
exhaustively, let us look at the picture of her, and her sur- 
roundings, which may be sketched from letters written from her 
and about her during the early years of the last century. 

The daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, a valued member of the 
household of James II. whilst he was Duke of York, she pos- 
sessed a very decided predilection for everything connected with 
the House of Stuart—a predilection which, being inherited by 
her son, lost him an honourable diplomatic post when George I. 
was placed on the throne of England. Her marriage, some ten 
years after the Restoration, with Sir William Wentworth—a 
grandson of the unfortunate Strafford — strengthened the ties 
that bound her to the royal house. Sir William was a “ power” 
in Yorkshire; the inheritance of the Savile estates in and 
round Wakefield had given him the shrievalty of Yorkshire, and 
a seat in Parliament; so he and his family soon left their 
country house, in order to taste the pleasures of London gaiety. 
The Apsley interest was, of course, strong after James’s accession 
to the crown, and it quickly gained for Lady Wentworth the 
position of bedchamber-woman to the Queen. A very loyal 
servant she certainly proved herself to her mistress, scoffing at 
the rumours, rife at the Revolution, that the Prince of Wales was 
not Mary of Modena’s son, and telling Burnet, “in such terms,” 
she says, “as modesty would scarce let me speak at another 
time,” that she was as sure the child was the Queen’s as she was 
that she was the mother of any of her own children! 

In 1692, Lady Wentworth, at the age of forty, was left a 
widow. Two of her daughters were married, whilst a third 
Betty, lived with her in the “lodgings” allowed her at White- 
hall Palace. Three of her sons had died. Thomas Wentworth, 
the elder of the two surviving—he who became the diplomatist, 
and who succeeded, three years after, to the title of Lord Raby 

16 
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—had just entered upon a military career. His title brought 
him honour, and that was all ; for the estates passed to a cousin 
for whom he naturally entertained no very deep affection. The 
other surviving son, Peter Wentworth, turned out an unsatisfac- 
tory member of society, for whom, in after life, Lady Wentworth 
was always doing considerably more than her means allowed. 
Whether or not Sir William Wentworth, like many other Stuart 
partizans, had Ient money to his late master, we do not know ; 
but there is plenty of evidence that the fortune which had 
gained him the shrievalty of Yorkshire had somehow vanished 
before his death, and that Lady Wentworth, when she became a 
widow, was the reverse of wealthy. 

Straitened circumstances made living in suitable style a hard 
problem for her to solve. Her son—after his military career 
had terminated and his more profitable one as diplomatist 
had begun—had possessed himself of a house at Twickenham, 
which stood on the site of what is now Mount Lebanon; this 
abode Lady Wentworth and Betty treated as their own, whilst 
Lord Raby was abroad; though the latter’s agent evidently 
exercised a general supervision over the housekeeping arrange- 
ments. 

The “ At home” day was one of the “institutions” followed 
both at Twickenham and in London. 

“This afternoon,” she tells her son in February, 1705, was 
“my veseting day.” And she continues, “I take the same 
freedom you gave me when you was hear in making a great 
show with your tea tables and dishes; but you left but one 
tea-pott, that is the little blew and white one.” 

Daily life at the Twickenham residence is thus deseribed in 
another letter written about the same time: 


“We live very pleasantlye, eat and drynke very plentifully 
fynely and neatly. Both fish and flesh is very reasonable, and 
fowl very plentifull—chickens, pidgeons and rabbitts, and very 
reasonable raites all. We have syder and wyne and strong ail 
every meal, and your brewer sent such bitter bear that none 
can drincke it, soe we have it from one at Westminster.” 


It is not needful to attempt a word-portrait of Lady Went- 
worth ; she will present herself sufficiently vividly to the reader 
who reads the following scraps of her writing and allusions to 
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her. Love for her children and her pets—her “dums,” as sh 
calls them—and a perfect cognizance of her utter incapacity for 
business, were certainly traits in her character. Her chief object 
in life was to promote her children’s happiness, in the only way 
that seemed to her possible ; namely, by getting them comfort- 
ably married. For getting Betty off her hands, she might have 
had sordid motives, but, as she constantly puts it, her son’s 
marriage might, and probably would, leave her homeless, 
“ Sartinly,” she writes on one occasion, “I should never desier to 
live with a daughter-in-law, for although themselves are never so 
good, yet some tatling sarvantes or acquantence will put jealouses 
in their head to breed discontents.” Yet she was as anxious for 
one marriage as she was for the other. 

At Twickenham they had a good many “callers,” and every 
eligible lady gets a very minute description: in Lady Wentworth’s 
weekly letter to her son. 

“Yesterday,” she writes in one letter, “ Lady Brook brought, 
her grand-daughter, Lady Rachel Nowell, to see me. I wish 
you had her ; they say she has at least £30,000 . . . she has so 
much goodness in her looks.” The lady afterwards became the 
wife of the Duke of Beaufort, and, Luttrell tells us, brought 
him twice that sum. From this time, until Lord Raby was 
married, Lady Wentworth scarcely wrote him a letter that did 
not suggest an alliance which she seems to have thought 
advantageous for him. Now it is Lord Carberry’s daughter 
whom she recommends. Lord Shrewsbury had thrown her over 
for an “ Etallion” beauty, of whom no one knew much. “ Write 
to Lord Carberry,” says Lady Wentworth, “at once, whilst he 
and the gilted woman are both smarting under the sting of dis- 
appointment, and say you are desperet in love with his daughter. 
I have heard,” she adds, “of spells ; I wish I could giv that lord 
one, that he might be as desireous to have you his son-in-law, as 
I ame of haveing it soe!” And then, in quick succession, follow 
glowing accounts of various eligible ladies in London society of 
the day—Lady Betty Hastings, the Duke of Newcastle’s 
daughter, Lady Mary Thynne, Lady Tufton’s five daughters 
(“you may buye her house for one or two thousand pounds,” 
says Lady Wentworth, “if you will take a daughter”), and the 
heiresses of sundry wealthy citizens who had houses round about 
Twickenham. 

16* 
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In one of her endeavours to get a wife for her son, Lady 
Wentworth enters so minutely into the plot, quite of her own 
hatching, that it is a pity not to repeat it. Lady Brownlow had 
several daughters, all rich, and some of the elder ones already 
married ; the youngest seemed to Lady Wentworth a most 
desirable match for her son. As usual, one of Lord Raby’s 
agents was made an actor in the drama. He was told to call on 
Lady Brownlow and tell her he was bidden‘‘by a person of 
quality” to seek an interview. “My lady,” and her steward, in 
due course, appeared and heard the message, which was that 
a “person” had seen and fallen in love with her youngest 
daughter, and if she pleased he could furnish particulars of his 
estate. “My lady” replied she could make no answer till she 
knew the “ person’s” name; then the agent told her it was Lord 
Raby, and, says Lady Wentworth, she answered, “she had a 
very good careckter of you, but was not willing to marry the 
youngest afore the elder,’ and so the interview ended. Lady 
Wentworth and the agents had then laid their heads together 
and come to the conclusion that Lord Raby had better write 
without delay to the mother and to the young lady, declaring 
long attachment! 


Then follows an account of Lady Brownlow’s sons-in-law, not 
very complimentary in any case and concluding with the 
remark that the youngest would be envied by all her sisters if 
she becomes the wife of Lord Raby. “ Dear soul,” concludes 
Lady Wentworth, “loos noe time, but write; and if you wold, 
at the same time, indite one for me, I may enclose yours and 
give it ether to Elleson or Hall (the two agents) to carry. It 
would not be proper for me to carry it .... I am so dasht toa 
stranger that I shall spoyle the cause quite.” 

In another letter she describes the fair lady in question, who 
on the previous Sunday had sat beside her at Whitehall Chapel, 
as having “a very lovely roundness at the bottom of her face.” 
Lady Brownlow was “very much sett out, but very ugly,. as all 
old people are that is very youthful in their dress; but I should 
hold my tongue, for I have bought myself a very light gay mantle 
of a silk that is all the mode.” 

Poor Lady Wentworth! She certainly tried hard to get her 
son a rich wife, and may consequently seem a little mercenary 
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in her ideas, but she really loved him truly and could tell him 
so, as the conclusion of one of her letters shows us :—“I never 
wish for news but when I am writing to you, that you might 
have something better to entertain you than, lyke the cookoo 
always in one note—nothing but I lov you, and so, till death 
fetches me, will be, dearest soul, your most infinite affectionate 
mother.” 

Pleasant as Twickenham was in the spring and summer, it 
had no charms for Lady Wentworth in the autumn and winter’; 
the knowledge that their London home might sooner or later 
be taken from them, thus caused a good deal of mental trouble. 
She tells her son of her pleading with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, whose answer was only that she could not reasonably 
expect to keep them much longer, as the Queen’s own family 
must be provided for before strangers ! 

“But my chief concern,” Lady Wentworth writes to Lord 
Raby, “is for you; though I do confes, they are very pritty 
in my eyes too, and it will be a great charge to remove all the 
goods, and here [at Twickenham] is not room for them.” Then 
they “are so nere the Parlement House and Court,” and besides 
she considers she is entitled to lodgings ; “ Why not I,” she asks 
“for my father and mother were servantes of the Queen’s own 
mother.” She wished her son could save enough money to buy 
a town house; lodgings were “soe chargeable.” Everything 
“dun in publick; nothin spoke or dun but knowen to all the 
town and parrafraised upon.” A “pretty house,” like her niece’s 
in Golden Square, cost but £60 a year, “the landlord paying the 
Queene’s taxes,” and had “a little garden with an arbour at its 
end.” But Lord Raby had no thoughts of embarking upos 
London house-keeping just then ; later on, when he turned his 
thoughts in that direction, Lady Wentworth’s accounts of her 
house-hunting are interesting from the insight they give us of 
town mansions of the day. We see that though she did not 
care for her imagined rights being taken away from her, she 
felt her inability to live in proper style at Whitehall, and she 
was turning over in her mind how best to manage. Lord Raby’s 
advice was evidently to “keep out of debt,” and live as much as 
possible at Twickenham. “ My dearest and best of children,” she 
writes to him, “I doe agree with you in the advyse you give me 
and will indever, all I can, to keep out of debt, for I will make 
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‘noe entertainments’ that I can avoyd ....I lyke being at 
Twittingham much better than hear, tho’ all places are alike to 
me for health, myne consisting only in my mynd.” Betty, 
however, was never so well there late in the year. Then she 
discusses various possible places of residence. Wakefield was 
“not proper,” as she had formerly lived there in affluence and 
there was “a great deal of gentry” round about. For her own 
‘part, she preferred going to some distant place and there living 
“in cognetto” as she calls it—such a plan was far preferable to 
living at the Cock Pit or at Twickenham “without a footman 
-and other servants,” and “sneekingly and petfullye.... I 
know some makes a great show with as little; but they are in 
many tradyspeoples’ books and it will light heavy on them at 
the last.” 

One of her schemes was to board with the agent, Mr. Ellison, 
but the good man put that out of the question, because “it could 
not be pryvate,” with him, as “ Lady Garsay [Jersey] and Mr. 
‘Varnum” came there in the summer and Lady Wentworth 
used to meet them at Whitehall Chapel. In the end, ‘the 
economy decided upon seems to have been an almost constant 
residence at Twickenham, coming to London as seldom as 
‘possible. When she and Betty did come up, plenty of kindnesses 
were shown them by their more prosperous relatives—* neice 
Arundel” and her spouse, who were living amongst the great 
people in Arlington Street and others often invited them, and so 
did “Cousin Hanbury,” one of whose entertainments is thus 
described : “ we stayed till nere twelve at night, having a good 
dinner and supper and in the afternoon tea and coffy.... 
we played cards all day.” But Lady Wentworth, as we have 
seen, cared little for going. about, rather shunning society—as 
she could not keep up with its extravagances—than courting it. 

Besides tending her flock of animal pets, music was. her chief 
enjoyment, and a proposed visit to the opera in the winter of 
1708 receives an amusing account in her next letter to Lord 
Raby. “Yesterday,” she writes, “I had lyke to have been 
ketched in a trap; your brother Wentworth had almoste parswaded 
me to have gon last night -to hear the fyne muisick, [and] the 
famous Etallion sing at the rehersall of the Operer, which he 
assured me it was soe dark, none could see me. Indeed musick 
was the greatest temtation I could have, but I was afraid he 
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deceaved me, soe Betty only went with his wife and him; and 
I rejoysed I did not, for thear was a vast deal of company and 
good light The Dutchis of Molbery had got the 
Etallian to sing and he sent an excuse, but the Dutchis of 
Shrosberry made him com, brought him in her coach, but Mrs. 
Tofts huft and would not sing becaus he had furst put it ofe ; 
though she was thear, yet she would not, but went awaye. I 
wish the house would all join to humble her and not receav 
her again.” Nicolini and Mrs. Tofts (the “Camilla” of the 
Spectator) are here spoken of. A contemporary letter thus 
describes a Sunday visit of the latter to the Duke of Somerset, 
where “there were about twenty gentlemen and every kiss was a 
guinea ; some took three, others four or five at that rate, but 
none less than one.” One of the few houses Lady Wentworth 
was tempted to visit was Lord Shaftesbury’s at Chelsea. The 
author of the “Characteristics” charmed her with his uncon- 
ventional ways “was he twenty years older,” she writes, “and 
I as many years younger, I would lay all the traps I could 
to get him, his youmore and mine are soe alike... . I wish 
Betty had him” 

But despite her almost continuous residence at Twickenham, 
life was evidently still a struggle, especially in winter time, when, 
as Lady Wentworth tells us, she was paying 50s. a chaldron for 
coal, and 10s. a pound for coffee. “I will leave it orfe,” she 
writes, speaking of the latter; “for a long time, I dranck it twise 
and sumtimes thre timse, a day.” 

We can well fancy that under these circumstances, Christmas 
was no merry season. Her son’s “sneaking tenants” stirred up 
the little anger in her constitution, because they never spared a 
fat goose or turkey, as the tenants of other less kindly landlords 
did. “This troublesome time,” she writes in 1705, “brings 
aboundance of troublesome gests. . . . I designe to be as 
sneakinge as I can, and doe noe works of superflewety; only 
what necessity foarsis.” Subsequently she exclaims, “I thanck 
God ther is not abov three days more to the end of Christmas.” 
The “vast deal” that the season costs her son was a sorry 
thought, and she asks him if it is the fashion where he is to 
give “Crismas boxes and New Year gifts.” She can remember 
when Charles II. gave up the bestowal of “ New Year gifts and 
valentines ” on account of their heavy expense. 
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It is thoroughly characteristic of Lady Wentworth that the 
very letters which bemoan her neediness refer to the investment 
in almost every lottery that was got up, though we never hear of 
any luck attending her investments. Poor Betty too was bitten 
with the gambling spirit—she had won a pair of silk stockings 
in the “half-crown lottery.” Here is a letter to her brother, in 
1710, begging for £10 for a lottery ticket : 


“T have spent all the money I have saved out of my allowance 
in little jewels . . . . this is the last favour I will ask till I 
am going to be married, and then I know you will be as good as 
your word and give me my wedding cloathes. But pray be not 
frightened, for I believe it will be a long time first, if ever, except 
I win the £1,000 a year, for money nowadays is the raening 
passion.” 


The various items of news and allusions to people in Lady 
Wentworth’s letters, give us a curious insight into English social 
life at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Thus, in de- 
scribing a fatal fire at Sir William Wyndham’s house in Albe- 


marle Street—at which the Duke of Ormond worked as hard 
as any of the ordinary men—she tells how one of the maid- 
servants lost her life: she was “very pretty, and was put out 
only to improve her; a ritch grosser’s daughter in the sety.” 
About the same time she is hesitating to discharge a suspected 
servant of her own, as “it will ruin the pore wretch, who isa 
decaid gentleman’s son.” In a letter written in 1707 she 
describes Lord Derwentwater’s widow’s mésalliance, and adds 
that the “new husband ” comes “every day to the coffy house in 
his fyne coach and two footmen to wait on hym, and the coach 
waits at the coffy house . . . and all else walks to it; and he 
is laught at for it.” There is very little about politics and 
politicians in any of Lady Wentworth’s letters, except occasional 
abuse of Burnet or some other prominent “Whig” of the 
day ; whilst Dr. Sacheverell’s high-churchmanship receives com- 
mendation on more than one occasion. He will, she says, make 
“all the ladys turn good huswives,” since he is teaching them to 
get up early and be in church by seven o’clock every morning. 
This letter is written in Lent, 1710. 

All this time Lord Raby had been working his way steadily 
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to the fore as a diplomatist and receiving various substantial 
recognitions of his services, so the Wentworth fortunes were no 
longer on the ebb. One by one little luxuries, that the old lady 
had been forced to deny herself, were indulged in; amongst 
them the “coach,” which, she assures her son, was pretty actively 
employed. “I stayed at home when I had none, now I seldom 
miss going out to take the air or make some threveol pretence 
to goe about the streets.” 

Whilst in Italy, on diplomatic affairs, the Ambassador had 
bought a goodly collection of pictures and other works of art, 
and when on a mission to England in 1708, he had been on the 
look out for a suitable residence in Yorkshire to put them into; 
a few years after “ Strafford Hall”—Wentworth Castle it is now 
called—was not far off completion. He had also set his mother 
the task—evidently a congenial one—of house-hunting for him 
in London. We have seen how anxious she was, some years 
before to get a “ pretty ” town house for her son; now she was no 
longer fettered as to rent, and could look in more “genteel” 
neighbourhoods, Writing on 23rd November, 1708, she tells 
him: 

“T have been to see a very good house in St. Jamsis Squair. 
It has thre large rooms, forward, and two little ones, backward, 
closetts, and marble chimny peices, and harths to all the best 
rooms, and iron backs to the chimneys. Thear is two prety 
closets with chimneys and glas over them, and picturs on the 
wenscoat over most of the chimneys, bras locks to all the doors, 
wenscoat at bottom and top and slips of boards for the hang- 
ings. . . Thear is back stairs, twoo coach housis and stable 
for two horsis, rooms over for sarvents, very good offisis, a yard 
for drying of cloaths, and leds for that purpus, a stable yard, and 
a hors pond, and back gate. . . Thear is a handsome roome 
all wenscoated for the steward to dyne in, and another good 
roome for the other sarvents to dyne in, even with the kitchin, 
belowe stairs, under the hall and parlors. It was My Lord 
Sunderland’s. . . Indeed it is a noble hous; you may build 
a gallery over the offisis ; they say the hous is soe strong it will 
last for ever, and all the new buildings ar very slight. My old 
Lady Bristol gave it her daughter Sunderlin.” Lord and Lady 
Sunderland lived there some years, and Lord Sunderland 
assured her (Lady Wentworth) that “none of the chimneys 
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smoaked,” and that “New River Water” was laid on. The locks 
were worth 430, besides the “picturs” over the chimneys, 
Lady Ogle’s house in “Pelmell, with a good view of the 
Park,” had just been sold for £2,000, but it is “not half so 
good as that in the Square”; which “is a noble hous, and fitt 
for you and strong, noe danger of its falling by great wyndes ; 
aboundance of the new buildings fall.” Ultimately the house in 
St. James’s Square was selected. 

The year 1711 was an eventful one for Lord Raby. He was 
sent from Berlin, to the far more important post of Ambassador 
at the Hague; he was created Earl of Strafford; and he took a 
wife—one that no doubt he had met during a visit to England, 
paid not long before, and one that neither his mother nor his 
agent seem to have known of. The way in which he managed 
the whole affair is typical of his good common sense, afd the 
glimpses we get of Lady Strafford and of their married life 
demonstrate throughout the wisdom of his choice. She was 
the heiress of Sir Henry Johnson, a wealthy citizen, living in 
Suffolk, and brought Lord Strafford—so says Swift—a fortune 
of £60,000. 

One naturally wonders how she got on with her quaint old 
mother-in-law, who was so anxious to find her son a wife, but 
who might not be so well pleased with one of his own finding. 
Well, Lord Strafford had soon to return to the Hague, and his 
wife’s letters do not leave us long in doubt. Once, not long 
before, Lady Wentworth, in despair of her son ever getting a 
wife, had concluded that she herself must be the stumbling 
block. “ If you gave out that I was dead,” she says, “ some willing 
wife would come forward ;” for, continues the old lady, “she 
may have an aversion to a mother-in-law, as many has, and not 
without reason ; but I am sure if I had never so great an aversion 
to one before, yett after they were yours, next to yourselfe, none 
would be more valued by me.” Here are extracts from some 
of Lady Strafford’s earliest letters to her husband: “ Next to 
you, I believe Lady Wentworth loves me better than any of 
her children. .'. I love Lady Wentworth better than ever, 
for she is to me as it ware my owne mother.” Then we have 
Lady Wentworth’s opinion of her new daughter-in-law. “I was 
yesterday at the Lord Keeper’s. I went with dear Lady Straf- 
ford, who is here now”; and later, “Lady Strafford being 
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alone, I- longed to-come back to her, for I am in the Square 
from morning till night. I dyne and sup there every day, and 
sure never was so goodhumored a creatur; she is never out of 
humor, She and I play’d at Pickit.. I will not own she play’d 
better, but had better luck.” Indeed of the kindliness of Lady 
Strafford’s disposition, no one who dips into her correspond- 
ence can have a doubt. -Amused at her mother-in-law’s 
peculiarities, she never once speaks unkindly of the quaintly- 
mannered old lady, and—without boasting of goodness to her 
—the record of some kindly act creeps unwittingly into almost 
every letter she sends her husband. 

We have spoken of Lady Wentworth’s fondness for animals ; 
besides the various items of Society gossip which. she communi- 
cated to her son, nearly every one of her letters, over a long 
period of years, contains some allusion to her dogs, cat, and 
monkey; but her many whims in regard to them are best 
gathered from Lady Strafford’s letters. An illness in the 
“family” caused great commotion, and convalescence naturally 
afforded Lady Strafford considerable relief. “ Pearl,” she writes 
to her husband in August, 1712, “is very well again, which I 
am very glad of, for ’tis not to be exprest the rout Lady W— 
made with it while ’twas sick. She brought it here every day 
in two little night gounds made fitt for it, and its leggs was putt 
into sleeves, that I had a great deal to do to keep myself grave, 
for her affliction was too great for me to laugh.” A death was 
of course a still more serious trouble. Writing after such an 
affliction she says : 

“T think I ought not to have writ soe long a letter to you to- 
day, for I am sure you'll have a very long won [one] from Lady 
Wentworth with very great lamentation ; for her monkey is dead. 
I have been as little merry as I could since, for Lady W— was 
soe much troubled about it, that she was really angry if I 
laughed, and you may beleeve, it cou’d be no affliction to me, to 
make me melancholy and I could not cry for my life. The 
day it dy’d, I expected Lady W— to dinner, and she nether 
came nor sent word, and I stayed diner for her for.some time ; 
but she would not soe much as see me that day. But what is 
the most extrodinary thing is, she has two of it’s. pickturs draun 
sinc ’tis dead ; won large and other in minatur. Now if Captain 
Powell could ever oblige Lady W— he should make a coppy of 
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verses upon Pug’s death.” The same post brought Lord Strafford 
a letter from his mother, full of woe and lamentation at the death, 
which would be almost comic if not so obviously sincere. The 
favourite was put to rest in the garden at Twickenham with a 
stone to mark its resting-place. 

Early in 1713, Lady Strafford joined her husband at the 
Hague, and there are plenty of letters from Lady Wentworth to 
her new daughter ; in the first, she exclaims, “What would I 
give to see Stattyra and Roxseaany together?”—Not a very 
happy simile this!—Lady Strafford was not long away from 
England, and her husband’s diplomatic residence at the Hague 
soon ended. His attachment to the House of Stuart was, as 
we have already said, too well known to allow the Whig Ministers 
of George I. to leave him as England’s representative at a 
foreign court; so, on the Hanoverian accession, he was quickly 
recalled from the embassy which he had discharged with un- 
doubted honour both to himself and his country—an embassy 
by which he was several thousand pounds out of pocket. But 
money was no longer an object with the Wentworth family ; 
Lady Strafford had brought her husband a comfortable income, 
and he had himself saved a considerable sum of money during 
the earlier part of his diplomatic career. His immediate return was 
followed by an attempted impeachment for the share he took in 
negotiating the treaty of Utrecht. After that we find him 
retiring from political life and settling down to live the life of a 
country gentleman in Yorkshire. That Lady Wentworth, now 
getting on for seventy, did not take up residence with her son 
and daughter-in-law was probably due to her own choosing: 
she was used to Twickenham, and to a few old friends that could 
easily come and see her there, and so we find her living with 
Betty—till the latter’s marriage to Lord Arundel in 1722—in the 
old house on a couple of hundred a year allowed her by her son. 
People of her age do not, as a rule, suddenly become good 
managers ; and Lady Wentworth formed no exception to the 
rule; various allusions in her letters show that she was gener- 
ally “hard up ”—especially towards quarter-day, though a timely 
“advance” from her son, no doubt, kept the old dame from 
suffering any serious inconvenience. Here is a characteristic 
receipt, given by her a fortnight before Midsummer in 1728: 
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“Received of my son Strafford, ten pound, in part of my 
quarter, due next midsummer. I hope God will forgive him for 
paying me before it is due, and breaking his resolution, and I 
promise to be a better manager for the future, and never to ask 
him before my quarter is due, only this time. My son Peter * 
took advantage of my good nature and weedled me out of 
six-and-twenty shilling, which I fear he will never pay me, 

“TSABELLA WENTWORTH.” 


This is the last allusion to Lady Wentworth amongst her son’s 
correspondence, till we find numerous letters of sympathy with 
him after her death, which took place in 1733; from these 
allusions we learn that, for some years her health had been 
extremely feeble, though she struggled to see and joke with 
her friends of former days. One of these, whose health still 
enabled him to keep up with the racket of society, writes 
sadly to Lord Strafford on “the loss of dear Lady Wentworth.” 
“°*Tis no more than what might have been expected some years 
agoe. Yet I am perswaded every one is concerned at it that 
knew her; and your Lordship in particular, who has lost the 
most affecktionate mother that ever was.” 


W. T. HARDY. 


* The unsatisfactory member of society alluded to at the outset of this memoir, 
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My Child's Voice. 


I HEARD her voice when I lay ill 
Through endless nights and days, 
Pain-racked I was, and suffering, 
And tossed in fever’s maze ; 
But e’en my pain 
Was turned to gain, 
When I could hear her voice. 


Her voice! Each tone I knew full well, 
Laughter like rippling rills, 
Sometimes low-cadenced like a song 
Through which a prayer thrills. 
Then childish fears 
Might turn to tears, 
With sobs that shook her voice. 


The years are many since that time, 
The child a woman now, 
And men have praised her beauty rare, 
Sweet lips, and noble brow. 
And few have heard 
With heart unstirred, 
The music of her voice. 


One came and wooed her maiden love, 
And claimed her for his own ; 
And she, poor child, went gladly forth 
To share his life and home. 
My heart and I 
Grieved heavily, 
And missed her dear-loved voice. 
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Last night the rain was falling fast, 
The wind was raging wild, 
But through it all I heard a cry 
And knew it was my child. 
I took her in 
So pale and thin ; 
She wept ; tears choked her voice. 


I took her in my arms again, 
Just as I used to do, 
I warmed her hands, and dried her tears, 
And smoothed her garments too. 
Her bended face 
Showed sorrow’s trace, 
Her grief could find no voice. 


This morning all the world is bright, 
And her dear face is glad, 
I seem to see again the look 
Which as a child she had. 
No word is said, 
For she is dead, 
And silent is her voice. 


ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE. 
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Two Clever People. 
By B. HAROLD-HARRISON. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE are different methods of kicking a man out of your 
house, though I doubt if any of them would be considered plea- 
sant—by the man. This is a subject that would be well worth 
entering into exhaustively, and I shall take it up at some future 
period, when I shall hope to throw out some useful hints for the 
speedy and effectual evicting from people’s homes of obnoxious 
individuals. I am inclined in the meantime to thoroughly agree 
with Redmond Foley that no one should turn a man from his 
door in a “disrespectful manner, onbecomin’ a dacent man,” 
though of course, after all, this point is subject to circumstances. 

But there can be no doubt about the disrespectfulness of 
Dennis Rooney’s parting remarks to Redmond. 

“If I catch ye darkenin’ the doors agin, ye villin, or philan- 
derin’ about the place after dark, whin Kate is in her bed like a 
dacent girl, or disturbing her properties in chapel,’—it is pre- 
sumed that the worthy gentleman meant “ proprieties ”—“ faix, 
an’ I'll break ivry bone ye own, an’ a few more into the bargain ! 
So git aff wid ye, ye sneakin’ divil, ye!” 

You know no gentleman could stand that sort of language, 
and stalwart Redmond, with his honest red face blazing with 
indignation, turned round and most properly resented it. 

“ Sneakin’ divil yeself, Dennis Rooney! It’s an honest bhoy 
I am, an’ I be coortin’ Kate all honourable-like so ye may 
resarve yer insinivations. Ye know right well that if I had a 
fi-pund more ’n that snivellin’ spalpeen, Pat Flaherty, it’s him as 
’ud be gettin’ these compliments, an’ I’d be in yer honour’s 
favour!” With which fine piece of sarcasm he turned on his 
heel and swung out of the yard gate with much dignity. 

But Mr. Rooney was not going to leave the last word with the 
adversary without fighting for it. He scattered his rotund limbs 
about a bit and accomplished the difficult journey from the 
farm door to the gate in an incredibly short time, when cowshed 
drainage knee deep, a sow and her twelve bonnoveens, and half- 
a-dozen early calves are taken into consideration. 
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“Don’t ye dare to talk to me, ye upstart! It’s meself can 
put good money to good, an’ Pat Flaherty’s the bhoy as can 
meet me. What have ye got to offer, ye proud-spoken raskil, 
that ye should be spakin’ dishrespec’ful av yer betters. I'll 
give my darter to no man as doesn’t give as good as he takes!” 

Redmond was some way down the borheen while these some- 
what disconnected remarks were being poured after him—dis- 
connected insomuch as Mr. Rooney had lost sight of the original 
symmetry that had characterised his form in youth, and found 
any motion that was an acceleration of his usually composed 
method of locomotion destructive to the comfort of his internal 
economy, particularly that portion of it which consisted of his 
respiratory organs. 

“ As good an’ he takes!” repeated Redmond derisively as he 
paused and looked back just as he came to the turn in the lane. 
“ An’ what'll he take, over an’ above Kate herself, God bless 
her? Not an’ but she’s as much as / want to take, an’ ’ud be 
well satisfied wid no more! But it’s gran’ talk ye make, Dennis 
Rooney, an’ the whole counthry-side knowin’ as ye do be lookin’ 
roun’ for the notes mighty quarely sometimes!” And he turned 
the corner and was lost in the mazes of thornbushes that fenced 
the road. 

Excited beyond measure, and with that last word still rankling 
in his heart, Dennis Rooney for one brief moment forgot the 
dignity of his sixty years, and the ample proportions of his 
person, and clambering on the top of a neighbouring bank, 
shrieked towards that portion of the borheen he deemed it most 
likely Redmond would be in: 

“Ye lie, ye scoundrel, ye lie! It’s meself can put four hun’erd 
notes foreninst its equalsum! An’ ye do be sayin’ I——’” but 
Mr. Rooney’s observations were brought to an untimely close by 
that treacherous bank yielding beneath the unexpected honour 
of twenty stone, and the farmer's portly form was soon sprawl- 
ing in the dyke, which, agreeably to the usages of most Irish 
farm-houses, notified its proximity to the cattle premises by 
forming the cesspool for them. 

It would be impossible for me to state what Mr. Rooney’s 
feelings were as he wallowed in this savoury mess, intently and 
curiously watched by the sow and her progeny, who had come 
out to see what all the row was about—for he himself found 
language quite inadequate for so stupendous a task, only 
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-mitting new and strange sounds of a doubtful nature that might 
have been oaths or scriptural texts—or both. Dripping with the 
slimy accumulations of months—coughing and spitting up the 
nauseous fluid, he struggled out at last, causing great havoc 
amongst his audience, who appeared consumed with astonish- 
ment at his condition, and like the gentleman in the Scotch 
-ballad, “an angry man was he, o’!” 

Perhaps he suffered most intensely from the uncertainty 
whether Redmond had heard what was said, while there was 
intense depression in the reflection that what his untoward 
accident had prevented his saying would have been of a con-: 
clusively crushing character. 

As a matter of fact, young Foley had very distinctly heard 
the old man’s words, and it was with deep dejection that he 
pursued his way. 

“Four hun’erd notes,” he repeated ruefully, “an’ the whole o’ 
the Banks’ possessions in Ireland wadn’t be harder to git than 
thim four hun’erd notes to meet Dennis Rooney! An’ it’s 
mesilf that'll be knowin’ as Kate is guv away to that ill-con- 
ditioned defarmity, Pat Flaherty, an’ the darlin’s heart shplittin’ 
for me as mine’ll be for her! Oh, wirra, but it’s lonely I am 
this day !” 

Poor Redmond was so immersed in his unpleasant reflections 
that he did not observe the approach of a very smart, newly- 
painted donkey cart. But he was speedily brought to himself 
by a shrill voice accosting him loudly as the little vehicle drew 
up beside him. 

“Begad, Redmond Foley, I’m thinkin’ ye mane to give me 
the go-by. What ails ye, that ye kape yer nose stuck into yer 
breast like a sick turkey cock for all?” Redmond raised his 
head, and there was little friendliness in the eye he fixed on the 
occupant of the cart, as he replied, somewhat aggressively : 

“There’s nothin’ ails me at presint, Pat Flaherty, but I’d 
perhaps be sayin’ different things an’ I was vexed !” 

“Gwane now, an’ don’t be a fool,” rejoined the other, in an 
irritating tone of banter. “It’s afther Kate Rooney’s smiles ye 
be frettin’; but ye may as well give it up, Redmond. The gal 
an’ ould Dennis have fixed their hearts on me,an’ ye must say 
yeself that it’s more befittin’ it should be so. Anyways at all, 
there’s lots o’ gals as ’ud be glad o’ a fine strappin’ young feller 
like you.” And Pat leered cunningly into the other’s face. _ 
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“ More befittin’ did ye say ?” cried Redmond wrathfully, not 
heeding the latter part of the remarks, but eyeing with disfavour 
the crooked, half-humped form of his rival. “ An’ by what 
token do ye say so? ye disgrace to yer mother!” 

Flaherty gave a short, ugly laugh as he replied : 

“ An’ it’s you that would be sorry for spakin’ thim words, an’ 
it wasn’t that I’m in pity for yer condition. Ye ax why it ’uld 
be more befittin’? Shure an’ isn’t it meself that have the money 
to plase the ould man? as I’ve other attractions for Kate, bless 
her!” and he looked with ill-disguised triumph at his crestfallen 
companion. 

“An’ it weren’t that a larra kethogue would shcatter yer 
crooked bones to the four winds, I’d spread yer deformed carcase 
on the road like butter on bread, for spakin’ them words, Pat 
Flaherty !” cried Redmond with flaming eyes. 

An evil look was in the other’s face as he whipped up his 
donkey. 

“Ye'll be sorry for this, Redmond Foley, an’ ye’ll be havin’ to 
give me paymints for these insults!” he muttered angrily. 

“Give ye paymints, forsooth! An’ I’d give ye paymints 
enough, I warrant, could ye stand up agin me like a man! But 
I might as well be hittin’ a girl as shtrikin’ out at ye, ye ill-made 
poor thing !” contemptuously remarked Redmond, watching the 
erimson wheels glancing in the sun as his rival retreated ; then, 
with passion-quenched eye and dejected mien, he turned and 
pursued his homeward way. 


CHAPTER II. 


“THE divil himself wouldn’t wake the laugh out av ye this 
night, Redmond! What ails ye, boy ?” 

Very different was the present speaker to the one who had 
put the same question but a short while since. We do not often 
see such fine-looking men in our present generation as this man 
who could rank as our grandfathers’ contemporary. Straight of 
form, his rugged face hard with health, exposure and age, his 
clear eye bright and intelligent beneath the heavy grizzled 
brows, few would have guessed that Jim Foley had passed his 
eightieth year. He was sitting over the turf fire, leaning against 
the side of the wide hearth, alternately watching the fitful 
blaze as he puffed his time-blackened dudheen, and casting 
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furtive glances at the form of his son, who, seated opposite to 
him, with his elbows on his knees, and head clasped in handss 
had maintained a thoughtful silence for some time. The only 
sound till Jim spoke had been the steady crick—cr—r—r—r of 
the bellows, the handle of which a young girl curled up on the 
floor beside him was turning with mechanical precision. 

At the sound of his father’s voice, Redmond raised his head 
and disclosed his drawn brows and set mouth. 

“I’m gwine to ’Merica,” he said sullenly, fixing his gaze on 
the fire. 

For a moment there was a flash in Jim’s eye that might have 
been a flame reflected or might have arisen from some internal 
emotion. He opened his mouth as if to speak, but it was several 
minutes before he did so. 

“ An’ for what do ye want to go to ’Merica?” he asked, 
keeping his keen gaze on his son. 

“An’ for what should I be stayin’ at home?” was the 
orthodox Hibernian answer. 

Again Jim studied him in silence for a minute, then blowing 
out a cloud of the strong twist he was smoking, asked casually: 

“Were ye at Dennis Rooney’s to-night ?” 

“T was,” replied Redmond shortly. 

“ An’ what were ye doin’ there?” persisted Jim. 

“ Gettin’ kicked out,” was the epigrammatic reply. And Red- 
mond gave a dry, joyless laugh not good to hear. 

“ What d’ye mane by bein’ ‘kicked out ?’” asked his father, 
the gleam in his eye brightening dangerously for all he seemed 
so quiet. 

“T don’t mane nothin’,” doggedly returned Redmond, driving 
his hands to the bottom of his trouser pockets, and stretching 
his feet to within an inch of the blazing turf. “I should ha’ 
thought I was plain enough in what I said. There’s not many 
ways of takin’ the remark that I know on, an’ there’s on’y one 
way 0’ bein’ kicked out!” 

“ Ye’re spakin’ in riddles to me, Redmond,” observed the old 
man, maintaining a rigid composure that was peculiarly at 
variance with the restless workings of shi son’s face, and the im- 
patient shiftings of position, which betrayed his uneasy thoughts. 
“ Spake up like a man, lad, an’ give me the whole shtory!” 

Thus exhorted and with many digressions, and much inter- 
spersing of threats and generally aggressive remarks, Redmond 
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did eventually place the events of the afternoon before his father, 
winding up plaintively with: 

“ An’ it’s Shrove come Tuesday week, an’ that damned Pat 
Flaherty is makin’ it square wid Father Barry, an’ I do hear 
have a keg of poteen stowed for the night av his weddin’, an’ 
Dinny Cahill bespoke for the music.” 

So overcome was Redmond by these reflections that he again 
buried his head in his hands, and began rocking himself to and 
fro in a very abandonment of despair. For a few minutes Jim 
watched him, pulling energetically at his pipe the while, then, 
removing that somewhat elementary article from his mouth, he 
remarked with an air of speculation, ignoring the previous con- 
versation entirely : 

“It’s Mary Cahill is a nice girl, Redmond, an’ I know ould 
John would be glad to meet me half way.” 

“Don’t be afther spakin’ to me av any girls!” impatiently 
cried Redmond, starting up and giving the pile of turf a “vicious 
kick, that scattered it merrily over the hearth. “If I can’t have 
Kate Rooney, divil a bit of me will have any other, and I’ll go 
to ’Merica!” 

“No, you won't,” sturdily returned Jim. “Ye'll go to bed now 
an’ lave me in peace, that I may make out me thoughts widout 
distarbance, Did ye hear talk how much Pat Flaherty is puttin’ 
down ?” 

“T did not,” returned Redmond. 

“H’m!” grunted Jim; then with a glance, whose kindliness 
was lost on his preoccupied son, he continued, “ Gwane to bed now, 
Redmond. I want to do some thinkin’. Aff ye go, Maggie.” 

With slouching gait the young man obeyed, his father regard- 
ing him until he was lost in the darkness of the room beyond, 
then turning to the hearth, he collected the lighted turf which 
Redmond had distributed so freely, and piling it carefully, and 
refilling his pipe, seated himself close into the warm embers. 

“ Gwine to ’Merica,” he muttered, his rugged face softening and 
his dark eyes dimming, “ an’ me over eighty! It won’t do at all, 
at all. I was nigh on sixty years old when he come to me, an’ 
I’m not gwine to lose him now, an’ all for this wench of 
Rooney’s. But four hun’erd pounds! ’tis the divil an’ all of a 
sum to raise! It’s mesilf that badly wants some money now to 
kape the place goin’, an’ maybe it’ud be a good turn for the ould 
home, if this Rooney girl come wid her four hun’erd. Faix, an’ 
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the boy might a’ done worse had he fixed on a wench wid nothin’, 
behind her, tho’ I’m damned if I know where Dennis Rooney’s 
been stowin’ it all these years, cryin’ poor mouth all the time! 
However, if it’s atween goin’ to ’Merica an’ lavin’ the ould place, 
an’ gettin’ four hun’erd notes an’ marryin’ Kate Rooney, I 
suppose we must have a try somehows !” 

With which conclusion Jim Foley produced a bottle of sus- 
picious appearance and took a substantial pull at it before 
turning in for the night. 


CHAPTER III. 


A MOST resplendent person was Mr. James Foley when’ 
garmented in his extreme best attire. Among all the changes 
of fashion which, coquetting maid as she is, find their way even. 
to such small towns at Kiltaggart, Jim Foley had remained 
faithful to old-time customs and dress; and it is highly probable: 
that had he been blessed with a daughter he would have made 
her wear the pretty peasant costume of his mother’s days, which 
was so much more graceful and suitable than the flaunting silks’ 
and tawdry fineries the present generation of farmers’ daughters 
affect, in presumed imitation of the ladies of the “great houses,” 
whom in this age of elevating progress they all aspire to oust or: 
be the equals of some day. There are no sweet stories told now’ 
by stalwart young men into the ears of pretty modest lassies 
who care for their fathers’ dairies—milking the cows—tending 
the calves—churning the butter, and keeping their homes clean’ 
and orderly, laying up unconsciously in girlhood the domestic. 
virtues that form good wives and mothers. Alas, these times 
are gone, and in their stead we find “ Miss” Murphy boxing the. 
ears of the orphan dependent who is the “servant,” while she 
bedraggles herself in her flashy garments and “bows” to the 
lady of the manor with condescension. 

However, I must not say too much on this subject as there is 
no knowing who “ Miss” O’Brien may be in another turn of. 
Time’s wheel. Z may equal A then, in other words the last may 
be first and consequently a person to be dreaded ! 

So we find the conservative Jim in orthodox swallow-tailed 
coat of blue black—(I have never seen a green one down south’ 
yet, though all pictures of Paddy insist on the colour!)—with 
large brass buttons, corduroy breeches and grey. worsted 
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stockings—his heir-loom of a hat planted well to the back of* 
his head, a stout blackthorn in his hand, and his inseparable’ 
friend the dudheen in the corner of his mouth. In this outfit he: 
tramps the dusky high-road to Kiltaggart on acold February 
morning. That a pig market is about to be held is amply testi- 
fied by the condition of the road even at this early hour of four: 
am. Horse and donkey butts abound, fitted with krales in’ 
which the screaming animal of national affection reclines in’ 
every stage of its life, from the “slip” in its childhood to ~~ 
fat “store” of four hundredweight. 

As Jim Foley proceeds, he is greeted right and left by 
acquaintances whom he only meets on these occasions, some of 
their homes being so far distant that they commence their‘ 
journey overnight to get into market by five. 

“ What are ye doin’ yesilf, Jim?” asks a man, who is seated on’ 
the shaft of his butt, and being well shaken up sy the erratic’ 
action of the animal drawing it. 

“ Redmond’s on wid som: slips—purty bzasts as iver ye see,” : 
replies the old man. “ It’s. the good market it'll be to-day, I’m 
thinkin’. I hear there was a train full of ees come down last’ 
night, an’ prices ’ll be good.” 5 | 

Conversing thus on subjects of local interest they near the 
town. Before the:entrance of the Universal Bank, Jim discovers* 
his particular krale full of slips, with Redmond lounging:on the 
heel of the butt, awaiting the commencement of business, and’ 
chatting to passing friends meanwhile. The main street of 
Kiltaggart—something over a quarter of a mile in length— 
presents a scene of the utmost liveline-s, being lined from end to 
end with carts of all kinds, their heels turned up to the pave-' 
ment, their draughters, whether donkey, mule or horse,. being’ 
generally untackled and put back into the shafts with their heads 
where usually their tails are: The footpath offers difficulties of 
no‘ordinary nature to an ignorant being desirous of navigating 
it, for it is littered completely with pigs of all sizes; shapes and: 
conditions, who in sudden freaks of :playfulness are apt to con-’ 
siderably'discompose the equilibrium of unheeding passengers. 

As ‘Redmond sits waiting for the trafficking. to begin, idly ’ 
kicking his feet to and fro, he’ is by no means the plainest' 
petson in:the town.: On the contrary he is a striking specimen: 
of -.strong, honest, healthy..manhood. Closely’ clipped - and» 
cleanly clad, with ruddy; cheery face; full of pride and determina-* 
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tion, what wonder if a pretty pair of brown eyes fill with regret- 
ful tears as they spy him? and what wonder if the sly little 
owner of the same considers the Universal Bank steps quite the 
best place to dispose of butter and eggs? 

. Whether these facts were wonderful or not matters very little, 
and it remains the same that pretty Kate Rooney is standing in 
front of Redmond Foley, and the love-light has danced into his 
eyes in a way that it never did for any other woman. 

“Ye’re airly this mornin’, Kate darlin’,” he whispers, looking all 
the things he dare not say with the crowd around, and old 
Dennis Rooney likely to pop on them any moment. 

“T was almost in dread of bein’ late,” is the naive reply, as 
the shy colour mounts at Redmond’s tone. 

“TI must spake some words wid ye afterwards, Kate, for me 
heart is breakin’,” says the lad softly, his voice trembling with 
emotion. 

“Very well,” answers Kate, and a half sob suggests that very 
little will melt her into tears. 

“What have ye there?” breaks in a voice, and from the 
pinnacle of purest sentiment Redmond is suddenly dashed into 
mundane matters and begins the barter for his wares. 

Six fine slips were in his krale at starting, and five are 
successfully disposed of ere old Jim presents himself to his son. 

“What luck, Redmond?” he asks, peering into the cart. 
“ Faix, an’ I see that sorra av me heart is still there! bad cess to 
it! Did ye get an offer for it at all?” and he eyes the sole 
remaining pig malignantly. 

“Not at all,” answers Redmond, drawing out a small roll of 
notes. “The others went very well. Indade an’ it’s ‘a beautiful 
market. Where were ye all the marnin’?” 

“T was sakin’ information,” returned Jim darkly. “ An’ I found 
out that Pat Flaherty has offered to put down three hun’erd notes.” 

“Damn Pat Flaherty,” energetically remarks Redmond, 
who, with a certain sweet face very fresh in his memory, does 
not desire to dethrone it for the hunchback’s unlovely form. 

“Not yet, my friend, not yet,’ croaked a voice so near the 
young man’s ear that he, being in the act of lifting the krale off 
the cart, suddenly loosed his hold and it fell into the neighbouring 
butt with a crash, startling the solitary pig into ungainly antics 
of a purely involuntary nature, which caused it to roll into the 
street, shrieking in a most unearthly manner. With a hasty 
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glance Redmond found it was his rival at his elbow, but con- 
tenting himself with a muttered curse, he dashed between the 
carts and endeavoured to regain the liberated animal. 

Did you ever attempt to catch a pig wandering at its own 
sweet will in a market? No? Then take Punch’s advice to 
people about to marry,and don’t! It is a most depressing occu- 
pation after a time, though, just at first, if you have any sporting 
instincts about you, there is a certain amount of exhilarating 
excitement in the abundance of healthy exercise it entails, and 
the uncertainty of success. But like most amusements it is apt 
to pall after a little. 

Redmond began his chase in solitude, but ere long half the 
residents of the town and two-thirds of the visitors had joined 
him, and a seething mass wandered hither and thither, appar- 
ently aimlessly, as the construction of the street and the im- 
pedimenta in the shape of carts, etc., utterly prevented more 
than two people ever seeing the truant at any one moment. 
The excitement rose at last to such a pitch that business was 
entirely suspended, the clerks of the banks collecting on the 
doorsteps of their respective buildings, as is their wont on all 
digressive occasions, and betting on the different positions the 
rampant pig was supposed to occupy, until this amusement was 
found to be impracticable as the commotion had started several 
others into a state of mutiny, which was slightly confusing. 

It was really wonderful the way that pig conducted himself, 
considering his tender years. The number of respectable ladies 
whose legs he interfered with—the innocent children he over- 
threw—the shops he promiscuously darted into, upsetting their 
contents to the wrath of the owners—the amount of free-thinking 
dogs he incited to unseemly gambols, the leading feature of 
which appeared to be the capture of his own unfinished-looking 
tail—the consternation he spread amongst innumerable orderly 
disposed fowls—all these events are beyond description ; while 
the volumes of expressive language emitted by Redmond alone, 
would be edifying in the extreme to one anxious to study the 
Irishman’s philological vent to his feelings. 

“Bad scran to the divil! ’ muttered Redmond, wiping his 
streaming face, as he paused a second while that frolicsome 
animal frivolled among the wheels of some neighbouring carts. 
Then a sudden joy took possession of him, as he observed a 
friend secure the truant by the tail. 
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“Hoult him, Patsy, hoult him toight!” he cried, acne 
dashing forward. 

“ Hoult him yeself,” sulkily returned the other as with a flank 
movement of extreme generalship the artful one doubled round, 
and throwing his detainer flat on his face, ambled off master of: 
the situation. “Faix an’ ye graised his tail wid some av his 
own fat, I’m thinkin’!” 

“The divil an’ all his angels fly away wid ye for an ill-' 
conditioned parvarse schoundrel!” cried Redmond in cape 
shaking his fist after the composedly retreating form. 

There was a shop that thrust its front forward into the street, 
putting in the shade a small house that was built up against it 
and forming a rectangular corner of some size. 

Into this corner that pig sauntered in the innocence of his. 
heart, with apparently no object in life but to study geology in: 
the paving-stones. Then he placidly seated himself, and smiled 
at the commotion he had raised, gazing benignly at the select 
and admiring circle of dogs around him. Six or eight men, 
Redmond amongst them, approached him now with a feeling of: 
triumph. They formed in a line, and advanced carefully: 
towards him with outstretched hands. There were some 
moments of extreme suspense. He was certainly a pig born tor 
greatness, for on no occasion is there any record of his having’ 
lost his head. At this period of breathless excitement he gazed) 
without emotion at the movements of the-enemy, keeping his 
eye more particularly on Redmond. It would have seemed im- 
possible to a casual observer that he could evade’ being captured: 
But when the hands were within a couple of inches.of his hide,: 
with the suddenness of a rocket he shot between Redmond’s: 
legs, and with a derisive squeal once more wended his way ati 
will, leaving his master mopping a bleeding. nen and eenered 
remarks of an occult character. F 

It is sad to reflect that an animal of such genius should hart 
to succumb eventually, but no one is proof-against adverse; 
circumstances, which overwhelmed our friend: in the ‘weighty’ 
person of no other than Dennis Rooney, who, not observing his: 
approach, was in the middle of an interesting bargain with a lean 
Liverpool dealer, when that thoughtless pig ran foul of him, bring-: 
ing the whole of that splendid form, in all the pride ofits twenty: 
stone, with great force to the ground, himself being pinned unders’ 
neath. It would have been a nice : point to determine,: which 
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gentleman gave the freest vent to his injured feelings, the 
corpulent farmer above, or the shrieking, terrified pig below. 

Redmond arrived breathlessly, and secured the _ ill-omened, 
animal safely round its middle ere he with consternation recog- 
nized that it was Kate’s father who had suffered this indignity. 
When the’ good man with a vast amount of assistance had: 
collected himself, and his eye fell on Redmond, his ire knew no 
bounds. 

“An’ is it ye, ye idle, loafin’ raskil, as is the cause o’ me 
comin’ down agin’! May the saints never cast an eye on me, 
agin if I don’t make ye rue the day ye come philanderin’ about, 
me an’ mine, ye saft-spakin’, disrespectful divil !” 

Hot and tired with his late exertions, not sure at what; 
moment this artful animal might find another opportunity of 
escape, and probably deafened by the unholy din the brute was 
making, Redmond vouchsafed no.reply, but pursued his tortuous’ 
way and, regaining his cart, deposited the prisoner safely within, 
the krale once more. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. CASSELL, manager of the Kiltaggart branch of the Universal 
Bank sat up at his end of the office—where the fire was— 
wishing all pig-markets to a hot region. He did not consider a 
month of idleness compensated for the one busy day that; 
periodically came, accompanied as it was by the steaming 
vapours arising from the reeking forms of his clients, some of: 
whom, and those generally the wealthiest, distinctly unsavoury. 
At the present moment, in the words of little Mr. Codd, the sub-: 
agent, you could have cut the fog with a knife and served it in 
blocks, and such a mass of squabbiing, loud-talking, whiskey- 
smelling men and women could hardly be met with on any other 
occasion. The noise was deafening, what with the conflicting 
requests and statements mixed up with the merry chink of money: 
in the foreground, while those behind occupied the time 


waiting to be attended to in hot arguments of an excited cha- 
racter. 


; 


“Could I spake wid yer honour a mingit?” A ‘voice asked,; 
as a face, disentangling itself from the surrounding denseness, 
was thrust half over the counter under Mr. Cassell’s nose. 
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That gentleman looked up from his ledger, and gazed at the 
rugged countenance, that reminded him of an old wood carving, 
abstractedly for a second ere he replied. 

“Good morning, Foley. Can you give your business here?” 

“Inside, if yer honour will be so kind,” said Jim, “for it’s 
private consarns as I want to spake on.” 

“Very well. Walk in here,” and dismounting from his stool, 
Mr. Cassell opened the half-glass door which communicated 
between his and the public portions of the office. Jim Foley 
elbowed his way to it, and when it was safely closed behind him, 
entered the manager’s private sanctum beyond. 

Mr. Cassell seated himself and motioned Jim to do likewise, 
then remarked : 

“You're doing business in the town to-day, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 be. An’ Tim Sheehan have the full o’ right good 
buyers stayin’ wid him last night, an’ the sales were nicely 
entoirely.” 

“So Isaw. A good time for the inns with the others. And 
we have had a busy morning, too, so things look well all round. 
What can I do for you, now?” 

Jim who had carefully removed the heirloom from his head, 
now placed it with affectionate regard on the floor, then leaning 
his arms on the table before him, fixed his keen eyes on the 
manager, and proceeded to business. 

“T want yer honour to do a bill for four hun’erd punds for 
me,” he said concisely. 

“Four hundred pounds!” repeated Mr. Cassell with astonish- 
ment. “That’s a very large sum, Foley.” 

“It is, Mister Cassell, sir; but it’s very important that I should 
git it, an’ so I want to doa bill.” 

“ And what security am I to have?” 

“No security, sir, for bekase as why ?—I don’t want to take 
the money out o’ bank, I only want to be able to say and 
show as I have it. An’ Mister Cassell, darlin’”—and Jim leant 
further forward in his earnestness—“ if ye’d take the interest for 
the bill aff me now, an’ then give me a deposit resate for the four 
hun’erd, which I could give ye back endarsed when the bill was 
due. It ud be no difference at all to ye, an’ it’s ivrythin’ in the 
warld to me!” 

“This is a most unusual proceeding, Foley,” remarked the 
manager, knitting his brows perplexedly. 
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“ P’raps so, yer honour, but ye see it’ll sarve my purpose very 
well, as I only want to show the resate, an’ if so be as it ud be 
aisier for ye to manage I’d indarse it for givin’ back in a fort- 
night t’ye.” 

Whether the betrayal that all necessity for the money would 
be over ina fortnight’s time gave Mr. Cassell a clue tothe use for 
which it was required, I do not know, but he smiled as he 
replied : 

“Well, I don’t mind doing it for you, if as you say you don’t 
want the money out. But, of course, you understand ¢hat won't 
be allowed.” 

“That’s jest all right, yer honour, quite right entirely,” returned 
Jim, elated with his success. 

The proceedings were quickly completed, the bill stamped and 
signed, the interest paid over, and the deposit receipt handed to 
Jim Foley who, as he replaced the heirloom and slapped his 
pocket, bade Mr. Cassell good morrow with the feelings of a 
new man. 

“Good luck go wid ye, Mister Cassell yer honour,” he cried 
gaily, and he passed through the door and commenced battling 
with the crowd outside. 

“ No more gwine to ’Merica, an’ lavin’ the ould man lonely,” 
he muttered, as he stood once more on the pavement. “ An’ 
we'll see whether there'll be any more kickin’ out, or favourin’s 
of defarmed poor craturs like Pat Flaherty!” And he gave 
vent to a prodigious chuckle of combined satisfaction and 
triumph. 


CHAPTER V. 


SOMEWHERE about ten o’clock the following morning Jim Foley 
arrived in state at Dennis Rooney’s farm. By being in state I 
mean that the extreme best costume of the day before was again 
donned, and the donkey butt and harness cleaned and spruced 
up, the hay that lay on the bottom being sweet and fresh as 
became a gentleman’s cushion. There was a singular air of 
triumph about the old man, and as he twitched the donkey to 
the gate he distinctly laughed. Then he commenced that 
perilous journey to the door, apparently too engrossed by his 
pleasant reflections to regard the impediments that obstructed 
his path. As he was passing the entrance of a long cowshed to 
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his right he heard voices within and turning in found Pat 
Flaherty and Kate. The latter was on her knees tending a sick 
calf, while the hunchback was seated on a rail a few yards off 
watching her in her occupation. 

“ It’ll soon be yer own as you'll be tendin’, darlin’,” he remarked 
ogling the girl, “On’y a matter of a few days an’ ye'll have 
the smartest farm in the country-side.” 

“If remindin’ me is what ye want, ye may save yer breath, Pat 
Flaherty. I’m not likely to forget the fact,” returned Kate with 
some asperity. 

“ Ho, ho, an’ ye’re mighty high in yer talkin’, my dear. Ye'll 
have to be a little more respec’ful whin ye’re Mrs. Flaherty,” 
chuckled the hunchback, kicking his heels about delightedly. 
“Hullo! Jim Foley, an’ is it you?” he continued as he caught 
sight of the old man. 

“ Ah, it’s me,” was the laconic reply. “ Whar’s Dennis?” 

“He’s above,” said Flaherty carelessly, as he furtively eyed 
the other and marvelled at his costume. 

Kate glanced up to see if Redmond was with his father, but 
his broad shoulders not appearing, she bent over her invalid 
again, manifesting no further interest. Jim turned with the 
dignity becoming a gentleman dressed as he was, and left the 
shed with great deliberation. 

“ For what does he want yer father, honey ?” asked Pat as his 
glance followed the old man’s retreating form. 

“TI don’t know,” replied Kate, shortly. 

“Ts’pose he’s come to spake for that idle loon, Redmond, who’s 
afther ye. Is he?” And he looked at the girl suspiciously. 

“Ye'd better ask him,” retorted she, bending lower over the 
calf to hide her flaming cheeks. “I should ha’ thought all that 
was over entoirely, an’ it’s yesilf that needn’t be throwin’ it in 
my face, Pat Flaherty.” 

The hunchback laughed harshly, as he remarked playfully, 

“ Hoult yer temper, my girl. ’Tis this vera day that ’twill all 
be settled, Kate, an’ it’s three hun’erd solid punds out o’'a box 
that I’m meetin’ yer father with. Ye'd better not mind castin’ 
thoughts on Redmond Foley ’cas I won’t have my wife cryin’ 
afther no man, nor him afther her, the consated divil he is! It’s 
mesilf has it in store for him yet for callin’ me a defarmity !” 

Kate shot a fearful glance at her companion, whose face was 
distorted with anger as he remembered her lover’s insult. Very 
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sick was the girl’s heart as she mentally compared Redmond’s 
strapping form with this vindictive, ill-shapen man, whom she 
seemed destined to marry. 

In the meantime Mr. James Foley had reached the centre 
of a field beside the farm house, and cast his keen eyes around, 
until he espied the portly dimensions of Dennis Rooney. He 
then approached his old-time friend in a most conciliatory 
manner. 

“Good morrow t’ye Dennis. An’s it’s the nice saft day it is.” 

“Shurely, Jim,” returned Rooney affably, for whatever his 
sentiments concerning Redmond, he regarded the father with 
old friendliness. 

“Egad,” he continued as he noticed the old man’s costume. 
“Ye're got up in damned big form, James Foley. What is’t 
ye’re afther ?” 

“T’ve come to spake a few words wid ye, Dennis Rooney,” 
replied Jim loftily, “ an’ it’ll be a quare shtory if we don’t shtop 
better friends nor we are this mingit.” 

“Vera good,” assented Rooney, though he was somewhat 
puzzled as to the object of his friend’s visit. “Come within.” 

Accordingly the two entered the house and were soon seated 
on either side of a table with a bottle of the “cratur” between 
them, which they amicably discussed along with some farming 
matters of mutual interest. 

“That’s an uncommonly nice girl o’ yourn,” remarked Jim 
presently, opening fire. “ An’ it’s a nice bit farm as she an’ my 
Redmond might make atween them, an’ him a straight-limbed 
lad as ud make the good man to her.” 

Dennis Rooney immediately retired within himself. 

“Tf it’s blatherin’ about that schoundrel, Redmond, ye’ve 
come,” said he, irately, “ ye might ha’ saved yesilf the journey, 
Jim Foley. Anyways at all, it’s as good as settled atween me 
an’ Pat Flaherty.” 

“But it’s not guzte settled?” asked Jim, anxiously. 

“Tl not say so,” was the cautious response. 

“It’s jest possible I might be able to meet ye as well as Pat 
Flaherty,” continued the old man, “an’ I s’pose one man’s as 
good as another t’ye, providin’ everythin’ else is to yer taste. 
Tho’ indade, an’ it’s me an’ mine as ought to be of more valy 
t’ye, Dennis, than an upstart man like Pat, wid the likes av his 
crooked body.” 
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But the other had assumed an air of colossal indifference, and 
refused to entertain the subject at all. 

“Ye dursn’t say them words to his face, Jim,” he remarked 
carelessly. “ An’ it’s on’y vexin’ me ye are, spakin’ on the 
subject.” 

“But I sane to spake on it,” persisted Jim firmly. “What is 
Pat Flaherty ? an’ who is he? that he’s to come atween you an’ 
me, Dennis Rooney!” 

“ Begad, an’ he’s a good dale,” calmly returned the other. 
“ He represents three hun’erd solid notes, an’ it’s Redmond Foley 
as ’ud find it mighty hard to produce an aqual sum,” he wound 
up triumphantly. 

“Ye same to know a dale about Redmond Foley,” said Jim 
with elaborate sarcasm. “It niver entered yer blunderin’ ould 
head I s’pose as honest men can sometimes stow a bit av 
money widdout standin’ on a dunghill an’. convarsin’ in public 
about it !” 

“What d’ye mane?” asked Dennis, pricking his ears. 

“T’ll tell ye what I mane, Dennis Rooney,” said the old man 
impressively, leaning forward and gazing sturdily into the other's 
face. “I mane that I axed ye in all good feelin’ to have some 
words about my boy an’ your gal, an’ immejutly ye begin to 
throw a damned defarmed raskil in my face, as if the Flahertys 
could hoult a candie-end in valy before the Foleys! An’ this 
is the style av yer civility, Dennis Rooney, I’m thinkin’ it’s home 
I'll go!” and he rose with stupendous dignity. 

“Can’t ye not be so foolish, Jim Foley, and jest sit down 
again,” said his friend irritably, beginning to regret his precipi- 
tance. “ Ye know vera well I’d be glad of any settlement that 
"ud prove Redmond a better man than Pat Flaherty—tho’ by 
the same token—” he added suddenly as a vision of the cess- 
pool and the pig-market crossed his mind, “I’m not plased 
wid the high-handed manner he have me treated these past 
days!” 

“ I’m obleeged to ye,” returned Jim, with crushing politeness, 
he having attained the upper hand, meaning to stick to it. 
“ But I’m thinkin’ that afther all it was demanin’ mesilf I was in 
thinkin’ av Kate Rooney for Redmond. A lad wid his expecta- 
tions have a right to get better nor her, an’ barrin’ he’d seemed 
to set his heart on her, an’ her father an’ me was ould neigh- 
bours, I wadn’t have thought on her for a mingit,” with which 
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apparently conclusive summing up of the situation, Jim took 
the heirloom and dusted it with his coat-tail with absorbing 
interest. 

“ Faix, an’ ye’re dalin’ vera sharply wid me, Jim,” said Dennis 
querulously, who was quite subdued by the attitude manifested 
by his friend. “If ye can give as good as Pat ye know no 
consideration ’ud turn me from ye. But I must look to have me 
darter well provided for.” 

“It’s very kind av ye,” replied Jim with unabated courtesy, 
regarding his headgear critically, “but I think it might be 
troublin’ ye too much to thrust my consarns on ye whin ye have 
it so snugly arranged wid Flaherty.” And he adjusted his hat 
carefully on his head. 

“ But it zsv’¢ arranged,” cried Dennis, eagerly. “It wasn’t to 
be complated till this night, when we were to come to terms. I 
was on’y funnin’ ye, Jim!” 

“But ye said it was settled,” remarked the old man pausing 
unconvinced. 

“T was on’y funnin’, 


repeated Rooney humbly; “sit down 


man, an’ let us talk as beseems us, an’ not be fightin’ wid 


shadders.” 

“ Fightin’ wid shadders yesilf, Dennis,” retorted Jim, relenting 
sufficiently to remove the heirloom and reseat himself. “It’s not 
me as wants to fight. 1 come in all friendliness.” 

“Tm sorry if I spoke dishrespec’ful to ye, Jim,” said the other, 
now entirely humiliated. “But ye’re a dape one an’ no mis- 
take if ye can tell me that ye have better’n three hun’erd 
punds!” 

“Dape or not dape, isn’t the pint,’ returned Jim, argumen- 
tatively. “The end is big enough that I can put better money 
down nor Pat Flaherty, an’ I expect better to mate it!” 

This side of the question had not struck Dennis before, and 
he scratched his head in great perplexity as Jim Foley leant 
back and leisurely watched the effect of his words. The idea 
of Foley being able to outbid Pat Flaherty, quite one of the 
best to do of the small farmers around, had never entered 
Rooney’s comprehension while he was treating the son with 
scorn and contumely. 

“Moreover,” proceeded Jim, after a pause, bringing out his 
trump, “ it’s the tidy bit I'll expect afther the tratement Red- 
mond got at yer hands, which was onbecomin’ a tramp, an’ I’m 

18 
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surprised at ye Dennis Rooney, that ye’d give that same to wan 
o’ my name!” 

Poor Dennis went clean under. 

“ Shure an’ ye were both mighty close wid yer fists, an’ divil a 
mention ye made o’ havin’ anythin’ to offer, wid all yer gran’ 
talk now, Jim Foley,” he grumbled in an injured tone. “Still 
an’ all—if so be as ye’re in airnest like . 

“T’m aman o’ my word, Dennis, as is well beknown to yez, 
an’ whin I ax for a thing to be I mane it so,” interrupted Jim 
loftily, with the air of a man who knows the victory is his. 
“Dunnot be botherin’ any more now, but spake up an’ say what 
goes wid the gal.” 

Fat Dennis felt all his bounce ooze away before the masterful 
bearing the other had assumed. 

“Pat Flaherty showed me three hun’erd punds he have in a 
box down his place,” he said reluctantly. “An’ I said it might 
be as I’d come up to him.” 

“Td want more’n that,’ said Jim decidedly, slapping his 
pocket. “I have the resate here for four hun’erd in the Uni- 
versal Bank, an’ Redmond gits that when so be he marries. 
But I want the aqual o’ that afore I consint to his marryin’ 
Kate!” 

Dennis Rooney’s eyes opened very wide at this information, 
and his perplexity deepened. 

“TI don’t see how I’m to give what I haven't got,” he said 
sulkily. 

“TI was toult as ye spoke to Redmond o’ four hun’erd notes as 
ye were givin’ wid Kate,” observed Jim reflectively, as if he 
were diving into the utmost recesses of his memory for this 
remark. 

“When a man spakes in anger it’s hard to bring his words 
back agin him,” muttered Dennis. 

“Then I'll wish ye good-day,” said Jim rising, “ for I see we'll 
not be comin’ to terms.” 

“Ye’re a very hard man to dale wid,” cried the other, scratch- 
ing his head viciously. 

“There’s no daling at all,” remarked the old man indifferently. 
“Ye can plase yesilf. Redmond can git the pick o’ the country, 
an’ he’s not limited to Kate.” 

“Wad another twenty bring ye?” suggested Dennis. 

“Gwane now!” exclaimed the other impatiently. “ What do 
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I want wid yer twenties? As soon lave it at three hun’erd as 
put twenty on t’ it,” and he again brushed his hat warningly. 

“Well, I can’t go beyant three-thirty,” said Dennis with great 
frankness. “ An’ it'll be a hard pinch for me to do that!” 

Jim shook his head and considered for a minute, then, leaning 
across the table and bringing his fist down on it with great force, 
he said, with the air of a man making a great concession : 

“Tl tell ye what (ll do for ye, Dennis Rooney, an’ I don’t 
know as there’s another man I’d do the same for. We'll put it 
at three hun’erd an’ fifty a side, an’ call it done! There’s my 
hand on't!” And he held out his right hand, while with his left 
he placed the deposit receipt on the table. 

Although Rooney’s brow was still knitted and a troubled look 
on his face, his eye glistened at sight of the document, and he 
took Jim’s hand and closed the bargain nevertheless. 

“Tl not be able to show ye my money yet awhile,” he said, 
“fur ’tis in the bank like yer own. But agin ye come up afther 
dusk to-morrow I’d have it for ye.” 

“ That'll do,” responded Jim, suppressing a chuckle. 

“Let us drink to them, Jim,” said Dennis, filling out two 
bumpers of the raw material. 

With much cordiality the two men drank success to the new 
arrangements, and old Foley, eminently satisfied with the result 
of his mission, soon took his departure. 

As he drove off in his donkey-cart, he muttered : 

“May the Blessed Vargin forgive me for this day’s wark! It’s 
the big penance I’ll have to be doin’, I’m thinkin’. An’ the black 
an’ white cow must go to square Father Barry! But ’twas worth 
it—for three hun’erd an’ fifty in good money !—’twas worth it!” 
And he beamed happily all the journey home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LATER on the same day, when the chill winter evening was 
closing in, Kate Rooney, having completed her daily duties, 
braided afresh her glossy black hair, and wandered down the 
cabbage garden, to a little wicket that opened on tothe road, It 
was a favourite resort of hers, and connected with a bright spot 
in her life, which she was as yet unwilling to forget. This evening 
the girl’s mind was somewhat exercised as to the subject of 
the long conference held in the morning between her father 
*18 
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and Jim Foley, for at dinner-time, the only hour Dennis and 
his daughter had been together since the event, he had vouch- 
safed no explanation of the visit. On the contrary he had 
maintained a meditative silence during the meal, which seemed 
fraught with much internal perplexity, for he gave vent to 
sundry gestures and exclamations betraying impatience. We 
may conjecture that with the interview looming in the imme- 
diate future with Pat Flaherty, and the knowledge of the 
information he would have to impart to that amorous swain, 
Dennis was far from easy. It never struck him for a moment 
that the subject could be of the slightest interest to the principal 
person concerned, so he did not trouble to enlighten Kate on 
his new decision for her disposal. 

So it happened that, as the girl leant thoughtfully over the 
little wooden gate, she was totally ignorant of the altered pro- 
gramme for her life. It was a sad young face that turned at the 
sound of a footfall on the crisp dry road, and sadder still when 
the detested form of her supposed bridegroom-elect presented 
itself in all its deformed ugliness before her. 

“Egad, Kate Rooney, an’ is it yeself that is dreaming here 
*twixt the lights ?” 

“Tt is so, an’ why not ?” was the somewhat defiant response. 

“Why not, indade! A most innercent divarsion, honey,” 
blandly replied the little hunchback, looking like an ogre as the 
deep twilight only half revealed him leering up at Kate, whose 
straight, handsome figure towered over him. “I'll be joinin’ ye 
soon, darlin’, whin the business is over, so don’t be lonely 
waitin’.”. And chuckling at his pleasantry he passed by her and 
shambled by the cabbage rows, being swallowed up in the fast 
increasing gloom beyond. 

Poor Kate shuddered, and laying her head on her hands as 
they clasped the top of the high gate-post, would probably have 
vented her unhappiness in a womanly outburst of tears, had 
not her emotion been arrested by the sound of another foot- 
step, quick, clear, and decided, which set her heart—such a fond, 
foolish little heart !—playing the devil’s tattoo against her ribs, 
and, if the light had been better, you might have seen the tell- 
tale colour mount into her pretty cheeks, which signs betrayed 
that there was some degree of familiarity in the sturdy tread 
now approaching. And it was not long before a broad pair of 
shoulders made a darker blur in the surrounding indistinctness, 
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and a jolly brown face had got close to hers with quite mar- 
vellous intuition. 

“ Kate, my darlin’, I’m thinkin’ I'll die av the joy av it!” cried 
Redmond, taking the neat form into his strong arms, with a 
delightful air of proprietorship, 

“The joy av what, dear?” asked Kate, like a sensible girl in 
no way upsetting existing arrangements until she saw some 
good cause for doing so. 

Redmond turned her face up and endeavoured to peer into it, 
then gave her a smart kiss, as he cried with his cheery laugh : 

“Gwane now, ye saucy queen, an’ don’t be playin’ me tricks, 
tho’ it’s mesilf as wad forgive me blackest enemy this night, I’m 
that wild wid the joy!” 

“But what is it, Redmond?” asked the girl, not knowing 
whether to be most happy or astonished. 

“ An’ it’s tellin’ me ye don’t know, ye’d be?” he asked, looking 
down doubtfully. 

“Faith an’ I don’t,” said Kate decidedly. 

“ An’ d'ye mane as how that double-dalin’ ould ruffian av a 
father av yours—wid all respect to ye, Kate !—didn’t tell ye as 
it’s me yez to marry an’ not that ill-conditioned Pat Flaherty ?” 
he asked in a tone of great astonishment. 

“Not marry Pat Flaherty!” repeated Kate, too overcome by 
this one piece of good news to be very original in her remark. 

“Well, presarve us!” exclaimed her lover, “an’ Dennis 
Rooney is the quare man an’ no mistake!” 

They did not long waste words in idle wonderings ; as Red- 
mond observed, he had a pickled stock of love-making that 
ought to have been spread over some weeks past, so he had to 
make up for lost time, in the performance of which pleasant task 
the pair were oblivious of the fact that it was freezing hard and 
pitch dark, when a shuffling footstep at the same moment 
announced the approach of the defeated hunchback, and 
brought them back from the elysium they had soared into. 

“Arra, Redmond darlin’, take care av yesilf, for the love av 
God!—for I’m thinkin’ he’s angry,” whispered Kate in great 
alarm. 

“ Nivir fear, Kate,” answered her lover, from the superiority of 
his powerful physique. 

“Curse ye for a snakin’ lyin’ hound, Redmond Foley,” 
screamed the hunchback, as he almost fell into his rival’s arms 
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in the dark, shaking his fist passionately. “ An’ this is the way 
ye trate honest men, it’s a quare shtory an’ I don’t rade ye a 
lesson that’ll sarve ye yer life, ye double-faced divil! I don’t 
believe ye’ve got the money at all! As for ye—Kate Rooney— 
it’s my opinion I’m well rid av ye,for a false jade who——!” 

“Jest stop yer spakin’ now, Pat Flaherty,” cried Redmond, his 
eyes flashing dangerously. “Ye may say ony wards that plase 
ye to mesilf, tho’ they’re onbecomin’ enough at that—but I’ll not 
stand by an’ let ye say ill things av Kate!” 

Perhaps the unconscious dignity of the young man, or perhaps 
the fearful strength he appeared to have as he drew himself up 
and towered over the mis-shapen form before him, caused Pat 
Flaherty to think better of the observations he had been about 
to make. In any case he only muttered a few more cordial 
expressions of regard, and hobbled off, emitting curses and 
threats as he retreated. 

“T’m in dread, Redmond,” cried Kate, clinging frightened to 
her lover. “It’s murtherin’ ye he manes!” 

“Faix an’ he won’t find that such an aisy matter to do!” 
laughed the youth confidently. “ But come inside, darlin’, ye’re 
shiverin’ dreadful, girl, an’ it’s almighty cold!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


IT is always a matter of deep interest—as of course why 
shouldn’t it be ?—to all about-to-be-married young ladies how 
the bridal day will break. If the rain falls we are assured that 
sorrow will follow the projected union with its complement of 
tears attendant thereon—if the sun utterly refuses to be obscured 
by even a passing cloud, he is symbolical of the great happiness 
which is to result from the day’s event. 

In the face of such conclusive argument it is with extreme 
Satisfaction that I am able to chronicle that Kate Rooney’s 
wedding morning was quite phenomenal as a February produc- 
tion. No half measures with Mr. Sol to-day, but a good, genial 
blaze, and a broad grin of manifest approval at the young 
people’s proceedings. 

The proud man was Redmond as he drove up to Dennis 
Rooney’s farm on an outside car—no less!—to fetch his bride. 
And a well-looking lass as ever pleased the eye of man was 
Kate as she came out, and seated herself by her lover, while her 
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father and an aunt, who had come from a distance to look after 
the household arrangements for the occasion, mounted on the 
other side, and Mike Leo—the biggest ruffian out of jail in the 
whole country !—whipped up the antiquated quadruped of many 
angles, whereupon its eccentric framework began to work with 
much vigour, and the journey was successfully accomplished 
between the farm and the chapel—a distance of a mile anda 
half—in just an hour. 

This car, freighted with so much happiness, was one of many 
vehicles assembled in honour of the day, and headed a goodly 
procession, which was ever and anon added to by other proces- 
sions of a like nature, for Shrove Tuesday is quite the great 
matrimonial day amongst the Irish peasantry. On the car 
immediately behind our young people Jim Foley beamed in 
friendly rivalship to the sun, resplendent both in face and dress, 
and with a general air of desiring to bless the universe and 
drink its health and shake hands with it, and being somewhat 
aggrieved at his inability to perform these feats. Relatives and 
friends of both families were also represented in great numbers. 

Amongst much good-natured wrangling and shouting, result- 
ing in inextricable confusion of wedding parties, they succeeded 
in arriving at the chapel in the utmost exuberance. As 
Redmond was assisting Kate to dismonnt, the ubiquitous Pat . 
Flaherty suddenly appeared at their side, a grin of extreme 
plainness distorting his unprepossessing features. 

“ A fine marnin’ an’ good luck t’ye, Kate, my dear,” he croaked 
unpleasantly. “As I knew ye wadn’t be happy widdout my 
blessin’, I come to tell ye that I’m mighty glad things are as 
they are, an’ I wadn’t change them for any consideration !” 

Kate received these satisfactory remarks with limited credulity, 
being convinced that Pat would only make them urged by good 
private reasons, and not quite able to determine in the confusion 
of the moment whether those reasons would be desirable or not. 
But Redmond in his utter good humour with all creation, caught 
the hunchback’s hand and shook it cordially, saying : 

“It’s mesilf as know’d ye were sound at bottom, Pat Flaherty. 
It wad have given ye no pleasure to stand atwixt an honest 
couple as cared fur each other.” 

“Shurely, shurely,’ assented Pat, and then bursting into a 
most incomprehensible fit of laughter he was lost in the crowd. 

It would be impossible to follow the tortuous mazes of the 
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ceremony that followed, made peculiarly difficult by the inability 
of everybody to do what Father Barry requested them to. 
Indeed that worthy man went near losing his temper on one or 
two occasions and just caught himself up in time to save the 
outburst of some unbecoming expletives. All the couples— 
some dozen or so—got hopelessly jumbled, and Redmond at one 
time was in an agony of apprehension lest he had irretrievably 
united himself to Poll Mahony—a decent girl enough, but 
powerful long in the tooth—and when Father Barry peremp- 
torily ordered them to sort themselves and come and sign the 
register, he was again thrown into a state of the profoundest 
anxiety, for, on writing his name, and looking round for Kate to 
do likewise, he found the Widow Connor (now aspiring to be the 
wife O’Donel) at his elbow in such a confused state of excite- 
ment—though indeed she ought to have known better !—that 
she was perfectly willing to sign herself into his permanent 
keeping. Indeed when at long last Redmond and Kate were 
again seated on the car together, the bridegroom mopped his 
ruddy face, and drew a Jong breath, as he remarked : 

“Faix an’, Kate darlin’, it’s by the grace av God alone I 
haven’t got that long-legged heifer, Poll Mahony by the side av 
me instead av yer own self. An’ I shouldn’t wonder av so be as 
it wasn’t you as wrote yer name afther mine. Can ye mind, 
Kate, av ye did?” And he again relapsed into gloomy 
uncertainty. 

“IT think I come all right afther ye, Redmond,” said Kate, 
though she did not feel altogether comfortable on the subject 
herself. 

But all doubts and perplexities vanished before the truly 
gorgeous display that had been prepared at Dennis Rooney’s 
farm in honour of the occasion. Never were such feastings— 
such health-drinkings—such jokes—such flirtings—such speeches 
—such kissings—or such good wishes! Kate and Redmond ran 
a good chance of being utterly embarrassed by all the kindnesses 
heaped on them. Vast were the diggings in the ribs too of 
Dennis and Jim as their neighbours rallied them on being a pair 
of deep ones, hoarding their money so carefully and ‘so secretly, 
and then being able to portion their children so splendidly. 
And both gentlemen were tremendously pleased with the 
situation and drank to each other in a great many more bumpers 
than was strictly good for them. 
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And when old Sol reluctantly retired to rest, as though loth 
to leave so bright a scene, his crimson face deepening into 
purple from all the laughing he’d done, such an array of candles 
as was lit! And who should strike up inspiriting airs on his 
concertina with great vigour but Dinny Cahill himself, who had 
fallen into the altered arrangements with great philosophy, one 
bridegroom being quite equal to another in his eyes. And so 
that Dinny should not: be overtaxed and the ball should be kept 
merrily rolling, old Johnnie Coghlan, who was given over to be 
quite an inspired performer on the fiddle, had been also 
requisitioned, and there he was scraping away energetically at 
one tune, while Dinny waved his arms about ecstatically 
producing another, which didn’t in the least matter by this time, 
as everybody was dancing away quite disregarding the music, 
their only object apparently being to display as much activity as 
possible. 

As for Dennis Rooney, it is recorded that he danced a clear 
stone off his weight that night, and further that he only subsided 
from his extraordinary performances after several hours of 
persistent application to certain potations, whose influence 
finally levelled him, an exhausted, spineless mass, in a corner of 
the room, where he was indiscriminately danced on by the other 
revellers until the party hilariously broke up in the early morning 
hours. 

All whose legs consented to convey them and obey in some 
sort their desires, now accompanied the bride and bridegroom to 
the gate, where they waved and sang uproarious farewells, as Jim 
Foley drove the weary couple off to his farm, Kate’s new home. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BRIGHT and fresh as a new pin was Kate after all the excite- 
ment and exercise of the previous day, as, with pretty shyness, 
she began her wifely duties by preparing breakfast for her 
husband and father-in-law, assisted by the dilapidated Abigail 
called Maggie. Redmond watched his wife placing the cups 
and saucers on the table with an ecstatic expression suggestive 
of the idea that never had cups and saucers been so peculiarly 
manipulated before, old Jim, brushing his best suit preparatory 
to its bestowal within the sacred recesses of the big bureau, 
nodded approvingly as he muttered : 
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“ It does my heart good to see yer purty face aroun’, Kate. It’s 
the good wife ye’ll make I’m thinkin’.” 

The girl blushed at this praise and laid her bright cheek for 
one little second in passing against the arm of her husband in 
the fulness of her happiness. He was something of a contrast 
to his father, who had returned to work-a-day habiliments, for 
the wedding garments were arranged with as much care as on 
the previous day, on his sturdy form. 

When the sociable meal was finished, Kate presiding for the 
first time at her own table, Redmond regarded his parent 
questioningly as he asked: 

“ Are ye forgettin’ we have business in the town?” 

Jim was busy with his boots and seemed in no hurry to answer 
the question. Then raising himself slowly, he said, with a side 
glance at his son: 

“Noa, I’m not forgettin’, lad. Gwane an’ put the donkey to.” 
- Redmond left the house to obey his father, followed by Kate. 

“* Ye won't be away long, lad, will ye?” she said, as he busied 
himself with the harness. 

“Surely not,” was the cheery answer. “We'll be feelin’ rich in 
truth whin I come back, an’ it’s the nice bit home we'll make 
atween us.” 

“It wouldn’t ha’ mattered about the money tho’, Redmond, 
would it?” asked the girl a little wistfully, with a true woman’s 
desire to be loved for herself alone. 

Redmond put his arms round her and looking earnestly into 
the pretty face, replied impressively : 

“ An’ ye hadn’t a cint to yer name nor a stitch to yer back, 
Kate, I'd married ye if ye’d a’ had me. Always remimber that, 
girl, an’ dunnot be axin thim kind o’ questions agin!” 

That donkey did get tackled somehow, though the operation 
took slightly longer than usual. As the trio—Redmond—Kate 
and the donkey, emerged from the outhouses, the girl returned 
to her original request again. 

“Don’t delay Redmond, for I’m not aisy about Pat Flaherty 
for all he seems so friendly. If he did ye a harm, lad, it ud 
break me heart!” 

“Don’t be fretting’ wid foolishness, Kate,” laughed the youth, 
“Ye may take it he'll do me no injury, but he'll get better’n he 
gives.” 

Even as he spoke Kate gave an exclamation of surprise as her 
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eye fell on the hunchback’s form deliberately crossing the field 
towards the farm. 

“ What is ’t he wants, always botherin’ roun’ us?” said the 
girl indignantly. 

“Good marnin’, Kate Foley, good marnin’!” screamed Pat, as 
he descried them, and hastening his uneven steps, he soon joined 
them. “Good luck t’ye both! An’ I hope ye find yer married 
duties hang light on yer hands, my dear,” he added, turning to 
the girl, who received his politeness in angry silence. “As I 
know ye both take an interest in me—a /riendly interest !—I 
thought I’d convey some good news I have to ye mesilf. But 
perhaps I’m delayin’ ye, Redmond, an’ ye was goin’ to town?” 
he said, suddenly affecting just to have seen the donkey. 

“I am goin’ into town, Pat,” answered Redmond frankly. 
“ But my business will not mind waitin’.” 

“The nice business it is too,” said Pat with his evil leer. 
“Ye'll be havin’ gran’ fun pickin’ up the notes and gold—eh?” 
And he made a gesture with his hands as if letting water run 
through them. “An’ who wadn’t get married an’ have the fine 
time afther like you'll be havin’!” 

“The gal’s the chief thing,’ laughed Redmond _ good- 
humouredly. “I don’t think the money’d look so good if a 
broken-down mare wint wid it!” 

“P’raps ye won't be allus av that opinion. The gold is allus 
beautiful but the gal isn’t!” and he laughed with harsh 
appreciation of his own wit. “I'll call in this evenin’ if Kate ’ll 
give mea cup of tea and we'll talk the subject out,’ and he 
chuckled as if over a hidden pleasantry. “ Howsever, this has 
nothin’ to do wid my news. Whiles ye was dancin’ yeselves lame 
last night, I was fillin’ the empty hole in my heart that Kate left 
tho’ it’s meself must say I’m proud av the man as took me 
place!” 

Redmond was too astonished at the demeanour of the hunch- 
back to offer any comment to these peculiar remarks, so he con- 
tinued uninterrupted. 

“ An’ to make a short shtory av it, come Lint is over, Mary 
Cahill will be marryin’ me. An’ I hope as I have yer good 
wishes on the gran’ match I’m makin’, fur I’ve had to put a sight 
more money agin ould Cahill than Denis Rooney—honest man ! 
—wanted!” And the speaker viewed his hearers with much 
triumph. 
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If he thought that his information would crush them, however, 
he was disappointed. Kate heaved a sigh of intense relief, proving 
an unflattering pleasure at hearing herself so quickly supplanted. 

“It’s mesilf wishes ye ivry happiness, Pat Flaherty,” she said, 
cordially. “An’ it’s plased I am that ye’re makin’ so much 
better a match than I’d a’ been t’ ye.” 

“Give us yer hand, my lad,” cried Redmond,“ an’ if ye’re one 
bit near as happy as I am ye'll have little to want. But ye can 
be tellin’ Kate all about it, for I must be aff to the town. The 
old un have business there.” 

“TI won't be kapin’ ye, Redmond, knowin’ how pleasant the 
business is,” croaked Pat with his sidelong leer, “ av coorse it’s to 
get Dennis’ money ye’d be afther ?” 

“Ye’ve hit the right nail, Pat,” cried the other gaily. “I’m 
gwine to git Kate’s bit to stow away agin the time we'll be glad 
av a store.” 

“ An’ yer father’s too, I s’pose?” continued the hunchback, 
looking keenly into Redmond’s face. 

“ The old un’s too, av coorse,” was the careless reply. 

“T s’pose ye" a married wid or widdout the biessed sitting 
all the same ?” asked Pat inquisitively. 

“T would so,” blithely answered Redmond. 

During this conversation they had been slowly progressing 
towards the house front, which they now reached, and Pat, with 
a few neighbourly words to Jim, who did not seem quite pleased 
to see him, stood by and watched the two men get into the cart, 
refusing with effusive gratitude, the offer of a lift, saying he 
wanted to talk to Kate about his new love. 

“Don’t forget I’m comin’ in to hear which ye consider best—a 
gal or her money—this evenin’, Redmond Foley,” cried Pat as 
the little cart rattled off and was soon hidden by the turning of 
the road. 

“Faith, an’ I think ye might be choosin’ kinder things to be 
talkin’ av,” said Kate, half tearfully, wondering if this ill-omened 
being was coming betwixt her and Redmond. 

But Pat paid no heed to her, for the moment the others had 
disappeared he leaned against the gate-post and shrieked aloud 
in a kind of ecstasy, which Kate, who was greatly alarmed, did 
not know whether to believe was caused by pain or merriment. 

“Kate, my darlin’,” he said, recovering slightly. ‘“There’s a 
joke goin’, but I’ll not spoil it by tellin’ ye. I'll lave it to 
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Redmond to do that. But ye may take my word it’sarare good 
joke!” And he relapsed again, his crooked body swaying from 
side to side in an utter abandonment of enjoyment. 

When he could sufficiently regain his composure to trust his 
balance unsupported, he staggered off, telling the mystified Kate 
that all he had to say to her would keep nicely till the evening, 
when he would not fail to return to thrash out that argument 
with Redmond Foley, concerning the comparative merits of 
girls and gold. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AS soon as they were out of sight of the farm, Jim, who had 
been casting many sidelong glances at his son, asked uneasily : 

“For what did Pat Flaherty come ?” 

“ He come to tell us as he’s squared old Cahill for Mary. I’m 
glad o’ that same, and it'll take aff his bad feelin’ about Kate,” 
said Redmond innocently. 

“Was that all?” asked Jim, greatly relieved. 

“What more d’ye want?” laughed the young man, con- 
tentedly lighting his pipe. “It’s not much av his heart he guv 
Kate to be so aisy in takin’ it back.” 

They accomplished the rest of the journey in silence, Jim, now 
that his point was gained, and nothing but the confession to 
make, being too uncomfortable to talk. He had meant every 
day since the deed was done to tell Redmond, but the time had 
slipped by and the very thing he had dreaded most was about to 
happen—Redmond going in good faith to ask for the money onlyto 
find his father had swindled him. Poor Jim, who of a truth had had 
no further desire than to promote the lad’s happiness with just one 
selfish thought of keeping him in the old country, had not 
regarded the complexion of the means he was using until the end 
was safely attained. Then it dawned on him that Redmond 
might very justly turn round on him in anger for his deceit. 

“ Anyways at all he’s got the girl, an’ he’s got Dennis Rooney’s 
money, an’ it’s quare an’ he don’t forgive the old man for 
desavin’ him a little bit,” murmured Jim to himself, as they 
entered the town. 

To have the matter over as soon as possible, Jim elected for 
the first visit to be to the Universal Bank, arguing that half the 
anger and disappointment he anticipated from Redmond would 
evaporate before the more pleasing and successful visit to the 
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Kiltaggart National Bank, where Rooney’s money was 
deposited. 

“ An’ aren’t yer comin’ in too?” asked the young man, as Jim 
remained in the cart when he himself had dismounted opposite 
Mr. Cassell’s bank. 

“It’s endarsed all right,” said Jim, not moving, “an thar’s no 
necessity fur me to go in, Redmond.” And the old man kept 
his glance fixed ahead of him. 

“Well, plase yesilf, but ye’re a quare one!” laughed his son, 
and mounted the bank steps alone. 

No sooner was the young man inside the building, than Jim 
darted into a neighbouring shop and fortified himself for the ex- 
pected ordeal of his son’s wrath, and he had barely time to get 
back to the cart before Redmond appeared in great excitement, 
his face flushed and his eyes flaming angrily. 

“What the divil do they mane?” he asked, coming up to his 
father. “ They’re goin’ on wid a lot o’ talk about refusin’ to pay 
the money—sayin’ you owe the whole lot to the Bank. I can 
see no manin’ in their words, at all at all—an’ I’m _ thinkin’ 
ye'd best come in an’ see t’it yesilf!” 

“It wadn’t do any good if I come in, Redmond,” answered 
Jim, making a dash for it. “It’s all true, lad, an’ don’t be too 
hard on me—’cas it was all fur yeself I acted so.” 

“D’ye mane that ye raly borrowed four hun’erd punds?” 
asked Redmond, utterly bewildered. 

“'Yes—it’s jest so,” answered his father, humbly. 

“But whar is ’t?” demanded the young man, whose puzzled 
intelligence could not grasp the state of affairs at all. 

“Egad, an’ it’s in the bank,” and Jim proceeded to give a 
detailed account of the whole transaction, winding up with, “ An’ 
shure, boy, ye needn’t be takin’ on so. Ye’ve got Kate, an ye’ve 
got her money, an’ surely it’s a good bit more’n ye expected.” 

Jim had held that the making of this remark would restore 
Redmond to an appreciation of the largeness of the blessings he 
retained as against the insignificance of those he had lost. To 
his consternation therefore was it that his son turned passionately 
to him exclaiming vehemently : 

“It’s Kate ye say I’ve got? an’ it’s her money ye’re spakin’ 
av? An’ it’s Dennis Rooney who have the right now to be 
callin’ us a pair o’ common shwindlers—us, as hav’ held our 
heads among the best o’ them! An’ it’s Kate herself as may 
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tell me I shtole her from her home like a thief, wid lies an’ 
desates—ze, as boasted mesilf an honest boy! Sorra is me to 
have seen this day! an’ sorra is me to know it’s me own father 
as demaned himsilf wid such dirty tricks!” 

Jim listened to this outburst in utter dismay. The effect of 
his action on his own reputation as an honest man had quite 
escaped him, and as he recognised the truth of his son’s words, 
he collapsed entirely, too crushed by them to offer any further 
excuse. 

“It’s no good standin’ here, Redmond, attracting notice,” he 
said at last, miserably. “We may as well be movin’ on.” 

Redmond sullenly complied, muttering : 

“ An’ it’s mesilf can niver look an honest man in the face 
again, whin I had to git me wife wid false manes, in the place ov 
bein’ open an’ square !” 

When they reached the Kiltaggart National Bank, Jim, whose 
desire to restore both his son and himself to a happier frame of 
mind was intense, remembered that Rooney’s money had yet to 
be claimed. 

“We may as well get Dennis’ money, Redmond. We can lay 
it by fur Kate an’ any others there may be, an’ I'll work right 
hard to put summat agin it an’ afther all we needn’t say anythin’ 
about the affair.” 

Angry as Redmond was, he still felt touched at the old man’s 
evident humiliation. 

“Don’t be talkin’ any more about it,” he said bitterly. “It’s 
done now, an’ there’s no use wastin’ words about it. I can’t 
unmarry Kate—an be the Lord I’m not sartin’ as I wad 
widdout she so wished hersilf. But divil a penny o’ her money 
will I touch, till I have the matin’ av it mesilf.” 

“Well we can lay it by for her an’ it’ll grow into the tidy sum, 
It’s not only yer two selves ye’ve to think ov, mind,” added Jim, 
as Redmond hesitated. 

“Gwane you an’ git it so,’ consented Redmond upon this 
strong consideration being presented to him. “I’m not in tune 
fur any more bankin’ to-day,” and he gave Rooney’s endorsed 
receipt to his father, seating himself on the shaft of his cart, and 
speedily falling into gloomy reflections when the old man had 
departed on his mission. , 

A very few minutes had elapsed ere Jim returned, his face 
twitching in a most unaccountable way, and a peculiar expres- 
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sion in his eye. Redmond raised his head without much interest 
as his father approached him. 

“Well, did ye change it into my name?” he asked, then con- 
tinued, as he noted his parent’s altered appearance, “ What in 
the divil’s up now ?” 

“In any case, howsever, Dennis Rooney won’t be the wan to 
be callin’ names that can be returned wid interest,” remarked 
Jim, with apparent satisfaction. 

“What d’ye mane?” 

“Jest this, that I thought mesilf a mighty clever wan,” said 
Jim deliberately, “an’ I’ve had the consate taken out av me by 
findin’ another man as clever as mesilf.” 

“D’ye mane that Dennis has been up to the same game as 
you wos?” asked Redmond, his face broadening into a grin. 

“Ah!” was the laconic reply. 

For a second Redmond looked as if he meant to say something, 
butas theabsurdity of thesituation struck him he slapped his thigh 
energetically,and throwing back his head laughed long and lustily. 

“Bedad, you’re a bright pair!” he cried at last, but went off 
nto another convulsion at sight of his father’s rueful countenance. 
“ Faith, an’ I wadn’t have it different for anythin’ under God’s 
sun! I’m beginnin’ to see what Pat Flaherty’s dark words mane 
now—no wonder he’s plased to be out o’ the bargain. It wasn’t 
Kate as 4e wanted anyways, bless her! It’s to ’Merica we'll be 
goin’ afther all, I’m thinkin’,” concluded Redmond, whipping up 
the donkey and heading homewards. 

“It’s mesilf as didn’t think Dennis Rooney had the makin’s 
in him of such a dape trick,” remarked Jim, deeply chagrined to 
find his old friend as artful as himself. 

Redmond’s good humour was not to be upset, the whole 
business now appearing to him in the light of a huge joke. 

“ Of all the darned pair of old fools as iver I heerd of, you and 
Dennis beat all!” he laughed in keen delight. “An’ Pat 
Flaherty’s been havin’ the laugh at us—which it’s mesilf as 
doesn’t grudge it him !—for all these days past, which spakes fur 
his forgivin’ his ould scores aff me so aisy! Well, ye blunderin’ 
pair that ye are, ye’ve madea mess o’ the money, but Kate's to 
the good—and there she is waitin’ fur me—God bless her !—an’ 
it’s the nate home the three of us ’l1l make out ’Merica way, 
an’ we'll have the fun av ye yet wid yer bogus settlements! 
Give me a kiss, Kate darlin’, an’ hear the joke I have fur ye!” 
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THE WHITE STAR-FLOWER. 


The White Star-Flower. 
A LEGEND OF LIFE. 


ONCE long ago, in the depths of the forests-primeval, there 
dwelt a man whose name was Ilderim. A gentle, simple youth, 
who passed his days in tending his folds, upon the green hill- 
sides, or in chasing the wild roe-deer, through the silent, 
shadowy glades of the dim pine-forests. 

But one day as he was chasing a fleet wild doe upon the 
hills, he chanced to miss his path, and when darkness — the 
sudden, swift, black darkness of the northern night—overtook 
him, he found that he had wandered far astray amidst the deso- 
late peaks of the highest mountains. So he gave up his chase, 
and slowly and painfully began to retrace his steps. 

But vainly did he seek the pathway! The night had closed 
in, dark and tempestuous about him. Scarce a star’s ray could 
pierce through the impenetrable blackness of the sullen storm- 
swept sky. The pitiless night-wind, bitter and bleak, with the 
chill blast of an ice-bound sea, blew all around him ; whilst from 
the valleys at his feet cold mists seemed to rise, which froze his 
blood and numbed his limbs. Nevertheless he toiled bravely 
onwards—onwards, though the crucl night-blasts cut him like 
sharp scourges, and the driving hailstones blinded his aching 
eyes, and the rough jagged flintstones maimed and wounded his 
tired feet—until at length, after long hours of hopeless toil, he 
chanced to miss his foothold, stumbled once, and then fell 
heavily to the ground, whence, faint and enfeebled, with cold 
and hunger, he had no power to rise, but lay prostrate and 
motionless, whilst the deadly numbness of a heavy torpor 
seemed to creep all over him. He knew this sleep meant death, 
yet he was powerless to shake it off! Ai still, calm, deadly 
languor was upon him. In a few moments he would cease 
to breathe—but suddenly a hand was laid upon his brow! Its 
touch was like a flame of liquid fire! His languid pulses 
stirred and quickened, and the blood rushed leaping through 
his veins, as with a sudden wondrous new-born strength, he 
leapt on to his feet, and gazed around him. 
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Then before him, through the white mist-wreaths which hung 
upon the mountain-side, he beheld a vision fairer than aught his 
uttermost dreams hadever dreamt! The vision of one who bore 
indeed a woman’s form, but was taller and lovelier, far, than the 
daughters of men. She was clad in pure white. A halo of 
transcendent light glowed above her head. And in her hand 
she bore a white star-flower, whose centre petals formed a cross; 
whilst from each of its snow-white leaves there shone a dazzling 
brightness. 

Awe-struck, and amazed, Ilderim fell on his knees before her, 
But with a gesture she bade him rise. 

“Kneel not to me, O child of man,” the radiant Spirit said. 
“But rise and follow me. For lo! such sleep as thine is death— 
and the end for thee is not yet!” 

Then trembling and in silence, Ilderim arose and followed her. 

Through storm and tempest. Through darkness and deso- 
lation, onwards she passed, unhindered and unharmed; and 
Ilderim followed ever in her footsteps, guided always by the 
gleaming brightness of her white star-flower. And thus she led 
him back in safety to the valley wherein he dwelt, and on his 
own threshold would have left him. But Ilderim, being deeply 
moved, spoke to her, saying: 

“O gentle Spirit! Thou who from the far-off Gates of Light, 
and from the Land of the Immortals, hast deigned to wing an 
earthward flight to save and succour me! __I pray thee hear my 
prayer! My heart is deeply moved by gazing on thy glorious 
flower, and all unworthy though I be, I yet would humbly ask 
this grace of thee—that ere thou leavest me thou mightest deign 
to give to me one spray of thy star-flower ?” 

“Bold art thou, O mortal,” the Spirit answered him, “to dare 
crave for such a thing! Know this. The White Star-flower 
which thou beholdest, is the flower of the Highest Ideal ; whose 
blossoms grow upon the Tree of Immortality, whose first-fruits 
are in Paradise, and whose roots lie buried deep in the hearts of 
the faithful, and are watered with the tears and blood of many 
nations.” 

She paused. But within the heart of Ilderim the longing to 
possess the White Star-flower grew, with an ever-increasing and 
passionate pain of desire, and without it all life seemed worthless, 
and valueless, in his sight. 
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“Take from me all that I possess!” he cried, “all present 
joys, all future hopes—yea, and even my very life-blood would 
I gladly barter for but one petal of thy White Star-flower!” 

The Spirit smiled on him. The sad yet tender smile of one 
who deeply feels for human woe; yet sorrowing doubts for 
human strength. 

“Think well of what thou askest,O mortal,” she replied. 
“The flower which thou desirest can only be reached through 
much faith, much suffering, and much pain. They who would 
truly seek it, must deny themselves all baser things, all loves, 
and frailties of the flesh ; forego all human ties which bind them 
earthwards, and must seek it patiently in silence and in solitude, 
-oft-times in bitterest pain and anguished weariness. Hast thou 
strength enough for this? Behold, all around thee on thine own 
hills bloom many fair and fragrant flowers. The Asphodel, 
whose golden petals are like the showers of gold, which gladden 
men’s hearts for a while, and make their paths seem smooth and 
easy. The blood-red Mountain-lily, eternal emblem of that 
burning, passionate, earthborn love which quicken’s men’s pulses 
to madness, and their blood to liquid fire—the Laurel and the 
Oak-leaves, the stately symbols of triumphant glory, and of the 
wide-ringing adulation of the nations! All these are round 
about thee, and-easy to thy hand. Say, dost thou still desire my 
White Star-flower, which can be purchased only in infinite pain. 
and weariness ?” 

And Ilderim answered steadfastly : 

“Yea, I do desire it. It alone.” 

“T sought to prove thee, child of man,” the gentle Spirit said,. 
“and well and wisely hast thou chosen. Yet one petal only can 
I give thee. Itis the Leaf of Faith. All the rest thou must seek 
for thyself. It may be thou wilt have to journey far, and to 
endure much bitter pain, before thou find it. And many flowers 
shalt thou see, which bear it a so close resemblance as to have 
deceived many wise men throughout the ages—yet by this shalt 
thou tell the true from the false; it shall be, that when thou 
shalt lay this petal beside any other flower than that which 
bore it, that flower, however white or goodly it may have seemed, 
shall at its touch begin to shrivel and decay. Truth alone can 
bear the test of faith—so this shall be thy sign. Farewell!” 

Then, placing one shining petal within his hand, the Spirit 
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vanished from his sight. And slowly and musingly Ilderim 
turned and entered his own dwelling. 

But no sleep came to him that night; for the desire to seek 
the White Star-flower burned ever within his heart. And as 
soon as the red shafts of the growing dawn began to streak the 
pallor from the morning sky, he arose and went to seek his 
comrades, and his kinsfolk. 

“T am come,” he said, “my friends, to bid you all farewell— 
for I go upon a long journey, and it may be that I shall see 
your faces again no more.” 

“Whither dost thou go?” they said, as they clustered, 
wondering, about him. 

And he answered and told them of the White Star-flower, 
and how he went to seek it. 

Then they mocked him, saying: 

“QO fool! thou art surely mad, or drunk with wine! What is 
this fable that thou tellest us? We have never seen this White 
Star-flower of which thou speakest, and none of our wise men or 
sages have seen it. Therefore it cannot be—return again to 
thy hunting and thy flocks, and dream no more these foolish * 
dreams.” 

But Ilderim would not heed them. 

“TI must seek my White Star-flower,” he said. 

“ But if thou never find it?” 

“ At least I shall have striven.” 

“Yet perchance thou wilt perish in thy search ?” 

“ That is as may be,” he replied. “ Death is sometimes greater 
than Life.” 

“Tt is madness!” they cried. 

“Tt is duty,” he answered. 

“Duty, to die thus !—for a dream, a shadow, a vision!” 

“ Duty, to seek the Highest, and let the rest go by.” 

Then, when they saw that he would not heed them, they grew 
bitter with anger against him. 

So sorrowfully Ilderim turned and left them; and his heart 
was heavy within him, for he had dwelt amongst them all his 
days, and would fain have parted from them in peace and 
amity. | 

For many months he journeyed on through the deep fcrests 
of his own land, often cold, often hungry, often weary, yet never 
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ceasing in his search. And when the long winter had passed 
away, and the soft Spring began to break, he found that he had 
left the tents of his own people far behind him, and had reached 
the sunlit Eastern plains, where dwell the cities of the wise men 
of the earth. Above the gates of the greatest of these, in 
letters of marble, was graven these words: “This is the Home 
of Knowledge, and of the Wisdom of the World.” 

“Here, surely,” thought Ilderim, “I shall find the White 
Star-flower !” 

As he passed the barrier, the keeper of it asked him what he 
sought. 

“JT would fain speak,” Ilderim answered, “with the wisest sage 
of all this city.” 

Then the keeper of the gates let him pass, and pointed him 
out the dwelling of the wisest sage. And presently Ilderim 
found himself within a mighty marble hall, all filled with parch- 
ments, and with ancient folios. A sculptured sphinx stood in 
its midst, and in her hand she held an ivory tablet, all graven 
with the old lost wisdom of the dead philosophers and magi. 
And before her stood a venerable old man. His head was 
silvered with the long passing of Time, a loose white robe flowed 
all around him, and his mien was grave and majestic in its calm 
and passionless repose. 

And Ilderim bowed himself before him, saying: 

“JT am come, my Father, from the far-off northern lands, to seek 
the white star-flower, the flower of the Highest Ideal, whose first 
fruits are in Paradise, yet whose blossoms may be found on 
earth. And I have come to thee to seek thy counsel, for men 
say thou art the wisest sage in all this city.” 

“Rightly hast thou sought, my son, to find within these walls 
that which thou seekest. Since here alone, within the inmost 
shrine of our Eternal Temple of Knowledge, can it be found. 
The flower which thou callest the Flower of the Highest Ideal, 
is but another name for the Flower of Knowledge. Knowledge! 
which alone shall have power to satisfy thy deepest cravings, to 
raise thee high above thy fellows—to fill thy life with high 
ambitions, and thy soul with imperishable dreams! Follow me 
—and I will lead thee to the thing thou seekest.” 

Then the sage, with his slow, grave step, passed onwards 
through a mighty iron door, and up a steep, high, winding stair- 
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case. And Ilderim followed him as best he could, for these 
steps, which were called the Steps of Learning, were very old, 
and dark and slippery, and when he looked downwards the dark- 
ness veiled his sight, and when he looked upwards, the great 
heights seemed to make his brain reel and grow giddy. At 
length, however, after great labour, he reached the top, and 
stood within a vast stone. chamber, which was raised high up 
above the tallest of the city housetops. And in the centre of 
this room there hung a great dark curtain; and the sage raised 
the veil, and behind it was an Altar of marble, on which there 
stood a bowl of beaten gold, and in it grew a fair white flower, 
so like the Star-flower that Ilderim gave a cry of joy as he 
beheld it. 

“ Behold,” said the sage, “ the flower thou seekest !” 

Then Ilderim, greatly rejoicing, took his Star- flower petal 
from where it lay above his heart, and laid it against the white 
flower. 

But as he looked, of a sudden his heart fell; for no sooner 
had the Star-flower touched it, than the other flower grew all at 
once shrivelled and dark, and fell to the earth — faded, and 
dead ! 

Then the sage uttered a great cry of wrath, and turned upon 
Ilderim, saying : 

“ A thousand curses fall upon thine impious head! O thou 
blasphemer and desecrator of holy things! Away with thee 
from out my sight, lest, by the sacred helmet of Minerva, I 
should slay thee where thou standest !” 

So Ilderim left the temple of the sages, and as he passed sadly 
onwards through the city he came to another temple, greater 
and far more beautiful than was the shrine of knowledge. And 
as he stood beneath its carven porticoes and pondered long if he 
should enter, there came an old man and stood beside him. 
And he was hard and rough of aspect; and in his hand he 
held a Scourge of knotted cords. And the Scourge was wet 
with drops of blood. 

“ Who art thou, O my father ?” Ilderim asked, “and dost thou 
dwell within this city ?” 

“Nay, my son,” the old man answered. “The wise men of 
this city know me not, though they call oft upon my name. My 
name is Wisdom. Many there are who seek me, though few be 
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they who find me; for through the Veil of Self men cannot see 
my face. But some have found my brother, Knowledge, who is 
gentler and softer than I, and, holding him, have thought that 
they held me!” 

“ What hast thou in thine hand?” Ilderim asked him. 

“This is the Scourge of Reason, wherewith I scourge the 
follies of the nations, and the blood on it is the blood of many 
Ages.” 

Then Ilderim said: 

“Wise art thou, my Father, beyond the wisdom of men, there- 
fore I pray thee be my guide within this Temple.” 

So together they entered the Temple of Art. Now this 
temple was wondrous fair to see. Its floors of gold and silver 
were ali inlaid with rubies, and with delicately scintillating opal 
stones. Tall alabaster columns supported its crystal dome. And 
all around the walls hung many rare and lovely paintings. Before 
one of these Ilderim stood long gazing, for it seemed to him to 
be the picture of his White Star-flower! But whilst he looked 
there came by he who had painted it—and his face was wild and 
haggard with care, and his eyes were burning and strange, in 
their feverish unrest. 

“Ts this man mad ?” Ilderim asked. 

“ Yea,” answered the old man, “for he hath genius!” 

“ Genius !—what is that ?” 

“It means, ‘A wandering Sorrow in a world of dreams!’” 

“ And he desires—what ?” 

“ He seeks his Ideal.” 

“With what ?” 

“ With his heart’s blood.” 

“ And will he ever find it?” 

“ Perchance one day he may sze the Shadow of it.” 

“But no man can hold a Shadow?” 

“No, but many men have died for one!” 

And as he looked, Ilderim saw that many mocked this man, 
and taunted him, and some spat on him, and struck him with 
their hands, And he said: 

“Why do all these so treat him? For surely this man is 
greater than they ?” 

And the old man answered : 

“They spit upon him now. And when ke is dead, they will 
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erect fanes and temples in his honour—for so it hath ever been 
since time was.” 

Then Ilderim said : 

“These men are all searching, even as I am searching ; and 
this picture is like unto my star-flower. I will abide now with 
them, for perchance I may find here that which I seek.” 

Then the old man smote him across the eyes with his sharp 
scourge, so that the blood spurted. 

“Now,” he said, “look again upon the picture. 

And Ilderim did so. And through his mist of pain, he beheld 
in the picture nought save a dark and unsightly daub of colour! 

And the old man said: “Come.” And together they left the 
Temple of Art. And Ilderim followed him patiently, though 
the way was stiff and steep, and the path was filled with great 
rough boulders, whose sharp points cut his feet, and made him 
lame. 

And as they went onwards, up the steep sides of a mighty 
mountain, presently they came to a number of huge, dark 
caverns pierced deep into the earth. And inside these caverns, 
many men were labouring. And the sweat stood on their brows. 
And their backs were bent, so that they could not see the sun- 
light. And they grovelled upon the ground, seeking eagerly 
for little bits of yellow shining earth. And when one found a 
piece, then all the others gathered around him, and strove with 
him for it. And the weakly ones were crushed, and the strongest 
prevailed always. 

And Ilderim said : 

“When they have found, and held their golden metal, then 
are they glad, no doubt, and pass swiftly out again into the 
sunlight ?” 

But the old man sadly shook his head. 

“No,” he answered. “They have then no further desire for 
the sunlight, but abide on in these caverns till death comes.” 

“ And what do they ?” 

“They are decked with the shining earth, and walk over the 
prostrate bodies of their comrades, until their own bodies 
crumble and decay with age!” 

Then presently as they went, they came to a deep dark 
swift-flowing river, and Ilderim’s heart sank within him, for this 
river was swollen and turbid. And on its surface floated many 
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dead bodies of men and women, and their garments were 
stained with blood, and their dead hands clutched the foul dark 
river-weeds, even as they had done in their death-struggle ! 

And the old man said : 

“This is the River of Sorrow, and of the Bitter-Waters of 
Adversity. And hither must thou pass, my son, to reach the 
Land of the Star-flower.” 

And Ilderim answered : 

“T cannot cross these waters, for surely I shall perish even as 
those others did!” 

“Not so,” the old man said. “These perished all because 
they strove to swim looking downwards. But to those who are 
brave of heart and swim looking upwards it is given to reach 
the further shore. Fear not; only remember that thou look 
not downwards, or thou shalt see all manner of foul and 
hideous Shapes, which through their dark terrors shall terrify 
thee, so that thou hast no more power to swim, but shalt be 
dragged down by them and so shall perish miserably.” 

Then Ilderim plunged bravely in, and with his head high 
lifted to the sky, he cleaved the rushing waters with a fair bold 
stroke. And so he came into the middle of the stream, when 
suddenly, a wave much greater than the others, seemed to rise 
before him in one vast seething mass of foaming angry waters, 
and with a loud sound as of thunder it burst so close to him 
that he cowered away from it, so that his head sank, and the 
Bitter-Waters rushed into his mouth and seemed to choke him. 
Lower and lower he sank, and all around him, he saw the foul 
forms of the hideous Shapes, who, with their fiendish hell-born 
laughs of triumph, seemed to draw him downwards, downwards, 
to the black depths of the putrid, poisoned waters. A great 
despair swept over him. But even at that moment he saw 
something white floating near to him. It was the petal of the 
White Star-flower! Upwards it floated through the turbid 
waters, and Ilderim fixed his despairing eyes upon it—and even 
as he looked, the dark fiends seemed to loosen their hold— 
then with his one free hand he firmly seized the snow-white leaf, 
and with a wild howl of baffled rage, the foul fiends saw him 
rise slowly upwards, until at length he reached the top, and 
breathed again the wholesome air, and could see once more the 
blue sweep of the sky. Then with a few brave strokes he 
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reached the shore, and stood again by the old man’s side, weary 
and worn, yet safe and free! 

And on this side of the river, the face of the land was changed 
utterly. Behind them lay the grim mountains and dark 
caverns ; and all around them now shone purple vineyards and 
silvery olive-groves, and soft rippling streams, whose sun-kissed 
waters glided smoothly past the fragrant myrtle bowers, where 
the nightingales sang amidst the roses. And in the centre of 
this land, there stood a city more lovely far than aught Ilderim 
had ever seen. And above its trellised gates were written 
these words: “This is the City of Pleasure and of Eternal 
Youth.” And before these gates Ilderim paused, and would 
fain have entered. But the old man sternly beckoned him on. 

“QO fool,” he cried, “to desire to loiter in this poisonous land 
or to enter this evil. city! Few that enter leave it again—and 
nore as they have entered!” 

But Ilderim said: 

“It looks very fair. Let us enter here for a while, and rest, 
and be glad.” 

“] cannot enter,” the old man answered, “if thou goest, thou 
must go alone. And to thy peril.” 

But Ilderim did not heed his words, for the gates had now 
been opened by the two lovely, slender-limbed, golden-curled 
maidens who guarded them; and whilst he stood still doubting, 
they came, and softly drew him in, then gently closed the 
marble gates. 

And as he passed through the city, there met him a group 
of youths and maidens, and these all clustered round about, 
saying : 

“Welcome to our land, O gentle stranger, thou who art so 
young, and comely to be seen! Come with us, and behold our 
wondrous chariot races, and the combat for the Golden Apple 
which our fair Queen Alcarés has commanded; saying that 
to him who is victor, shall be given her royal hand and all the 
Kingship of this goodly land!” 

So Ilderim went with them through the beautiful city, and 
on each side of him he beheld the graceful houses with their 
hanging balconies, all garlanded with roses and with heliotropes, 
and the stately palaces, whose golden domes flashed in the 
sunlight. And soon, they stood within a marble hall, in the 
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middle of which was a vast Arena. Many tiers of seats rose all 
around it, and in the centre of these, upon a throne of gold 
and ivory, sat the stately Queen. All lovely was she, even as 
some later vision of that faithless, fair Idalian Helen, named of 
old “ The World’s Desire.” A thousand sparkling gems flashed 
from amidst the loose gold of her tresses. Her starry eyes 
gleamed passionate, yet cold, from beneath the shadow of their 
drooped white lids. In her hand she held a Golden Apple ; and 
with her red curled lips, she seemed to smile, half-amorous and 
half-mocking, on the world of men. 

At her feet, within the Arena, a huge brawny giant stood 
alone. And before him lay the bleeding body of the man whom 
he had slain. 

“Behold,” whispered one of the youths, “that is the great 
Thanatos, the mightiest man in all this land. Three champions 
from amongst our bravest warriors hath he already slain, and 
as yet his armour is not even pierced! Truly the hand of our 
Queen will be for him!” 

Then Thanatos, standing in the midst of the Arena, cried, 
saying : 

“Doth any other man come forward to contest the Golden 
Apple, or do I claim it now?” 

And there was a great silence throughout the house. For 
since they had seen the three great champions slain, no man 
durst measure his strength against that of the invincible 
Thanatos. Then Ilderim’s heart burned within him, and he 
said : 

“© would that I were not a stranger in this land!” 

“The lists are open to all,” the youth beside him anseraned., 

Then Ilderim leapt up to his feet, crying: 

“I accept the challenge, and will fight thee, O Thanatos.” 

Then Thanatos turned scornfully upon him, saying: 

“ Art thou then so sick of life, O foolish stripling, so to rush 
upon thy death?—Yet since thou wilt, come hither, and I will 
still thy boastful tongue for ever!” 

Then one brought him a suit of armour and a sword, and 
Ilderim stepped boldly down into the arena, and the two men 
closed together. Locked in a deadly struggle, their armour 
clanking as they moved, long did they struggle fiercely, until at 
length Thanatos, maddened by Ilderim’s brave resistance, 
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suddenly drew his dagger, and with the bound of a tiger, sprang 
forward, brandishing it aloft. Another instant and it would have 
pierced Ilderim’s heart, when with a sudden skilful move- 
inent he sprang quickly aside, receiving the blow upon his 
steel buckler, then, ere Thanatos could recover himself, he dealt 
him a sweeping sword-cut, which, piercing through the joints of 
his armour, felled him to the earth in a loud crashing fall ; with 
his blood flowing over the floor, and a look of deadliest hatred 
on his livid face ! 

Then a ringing cheer broke from the populace. 

“Slay him,” they cried, “O valiant stranger! Slay him, even 
as, had he conquered, he had slain thee !” 

Then Ilderim, with his foot upon his prostrate foeman, raised 
his sword. But at that moment he seemed to see the Spirit of 
the Star-flower standing sorrowfully before him, and his hand 
fell quietly to his side. 

Then the beautiful Queen commanded that he should come to 
her. And Ilderim came and laid his sword down at her feet, 
and she said : 

“ Whence cometh thou, O noble stranger ?” 

And he told her of the White Star-flower, and of how he went 
to seek it. And as she heard, her face grew dark. But she said 
nought save that he had well earned the Golden Apple and the 
Kingship of the land. But now that the ardour of war had 
passed from him, Ilderim’s heart had grown heavy again, with 
longing for his White Star-flower, and he said: 

“ Lady, I fear lest I should seem uncourtly in my words ; and 
it may be I did foolishly to join the combat, for alas! the King- 
ship of this city cannot be for me, until I find my White Star- 
flower.” 

Then the queen said, “Within my royal palace grows the 
flower thou seekest. Come with me, and thou shalt behold it.” 

And willingly Iderim followed her. And inside the palace 
halls they brought him a suit of golden armour, and a silver 
crested helmet. And he sat upon an ivory Throne beside the 
Queen. Then Alcarés commanded, saying : 

“Bring hither the Great White Flower. The Flower of 
Victory.” 

Then the Great Officers of the Land brought in a mighty 
golden casket and laid it at the feet of Ilderim, and did him 
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royal homage. And Ilderim opened the casket. And in it lay 
a Great White Flower. And as his eyes rested upon it, so 
glittering and glorious did it seem, that for a space his sight was 
dazzled! Then he laid his Star-flower petal against it, and 
behold ! the Great White Flower grew dark with crimson streaks. 

“Alas!” cried Ilderim. “This glorious Flower is stained 
with the blood-red Dews of Death!” 

Then Alcarés murmured softly to him, saying : 

“Come with me, gentle youth, and I will show thee yet 
another Flower which is fairer far than this!” And then the 
great Queen led him into a lovely fragrant chamber, dimly 
lighted with fair waxen tapers, and on the table was spread a 
stately banquet. The rich wines blushed and sparkled in the 
golden flagons, and in their midst a chiselled marble group of 
Venus and Adonis held up the clusters of rich purple grapes 
and golden melons. Then with a gesture Alcarés dismissed the 
waiting slaves, and with her own royal hands poured out the 
sparkling wine that Ilderim should drink. And drawing forth 
her lute, she sang to him a soft sweet song of love and war. 

Then as Ilderim heard the deadly sweetness of her song, and 
felt the strong rush of the sweet wine in his veins, and gazed all 
dazed upon her royal loveliness, all desire to seek the White 
Star-flower passed from his heart, and he knelt down at her 
feet enraptured, murmuring : 

“O give me but the flower thou lovest! And let me stay with 
thee for ever !” 

Then the fair Queen bent down, and kissed him with her red 
curled lips, and from her breast she drew a soft, white flower, and 
it looked white as driven snow, and its sweet heavy fragrance 
seemed to fill the air. 

Like one who dreams in an enchanted land, Ilderim gazed 
long at it, until at length, from he knew not whence, across his 
drowsy memory there shot the sudden remembrance of -his 
White Star-flower! With a mighty effort he threw off the spell 
of lethargy which seemed to hold him, and started to his feet, 
and drawing forth his petal of the White Star-flower, he laid it 
against the other, crying : 

“Unless it be the true—I will not have thy flower, O Queen.” 

And even as he spoke the Queen’s white flower seemed of a 
sudden to grow dark and unsightly as a withered leaf! 
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“ Behold, O queen,” he cried, “thy flower cannot stand the 
test, for at the pure touch of this petal it has faded, and lo! 
it is now dark as the Passion-flower, not white as the Star- 
flower !” 

Then Ilderim turned and fled from the palace. And as he 
went, the queen, being very wroth, took a bow and slung in it a 
sharp arrow, and aimed at him. And the arrow pierced him just 
above the heart, and raised a festering wound. But Ilderim 
would not pause until he had passed the utmost boundary of 
that poisonous land, and reached again the desert which Wisdom 
had told him he must pass. Now on the boundary of this 
desert flowed a little stream of sweet clear water, and here 
Ilderim bathed his wound and rested awhile. Before him 
stretched the long, hot, trackless waste of sandy desert, with no 
sign of tree or water; so ere he started again upon his journey, 
he plucked a gourd which grew beside the brook, and filling it 
with water, took it with him. 

All through that long, long day he toiled bravely forwards, 
though the hot sun beat pitilessly down upon his head, and the 
parching heat blistered his wounds, and made them burn like 
fire—still he toiled onwards, until at length the violet night threw 
her cool veil above the throbbing earth, and one by one the silver 
stars began to gleam in the fathomless skies. And then did 
Ilderim rest also, and throwing himself down upon the sand, he 
slept. But he had scarce slept one hour, when suddenly he was 
awakened by the slow creeping of a stealthy footstep! He 
opened his eyes. He saw a huge form looming above him, and 
the flash of steel in the moonlight. He leapt up; the murderer 
at his movement started and paused, and in the clear moonlight 
Ilderim saw the wicked face and glaring eyes of Thanatos! 

“O coward,” he cried, “and traitor! I spared thy life in the 
Arena, and yet thou stealest here to murder me whilst I sleep!” 

“ Yea,” answered Thanatos, with a cruel laugh of hatred. “I 
hate thee, O thou northern stripling, and I will have thy blood— 
since in war and in love, twice hast thou conquered me.” 

Then once more he raised his dagger to plunge it into 
Ilderim’s heart. But the aim was bad; it missed the heart, and 
struck fast in the shoulder. Gathering all his force together for 
one supreme effort, Ilderim with his left hand wrenched the 
dagger from out his quivering flesh, and with his right hand 
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struck his cowardly foe a ringing blow upon the temple, which 
felled him stunned and prostrate to the earth. 

Then feebly Ilderim dragged himself a few yards off; and, 
very weary with loss of blood and the long march of the day, he 
fell for a while into a feverish, pain-tossed sleep. When he 
awoke the fierce sun had again risen high in the heavens, and 
the sultry air seemed throbbing with the burning, shadow- 
less heat. 

Very weak from his unhealed wound, Ilderim raised himself 
upon his elbow. Far away beyond the trackless waste of sand 
he just could see the first boundary of the Star-flower Land, 
with the cool, waving, shadowy green of its fair woods and 
glades. But one more day’s journey and he would have reached 
it! But before he could travel onwards, he must have water to 
renew his strength, and quench his parched thirst. He raised 
his hand towards the gourd. It was nearly empty! Only 
enough for one man’s draught. As he was raising it to his lips, 
his eyes fell upon Thanatos, who was still lying in his deadly 
swoon, A swoon from which, unless water were given him, he 
would never rally, saving perchance for a few dark hours of 
fevered agony before the end should come! 

“He has what he deserves,” Ilderim muttered, “a coward who 
creeps through the darkness to murder the man who spared his 
life, deserves no better fate than that he should perish thus!” 

But even as he spoke, across his fevered brain there seemed 
to fall a soft low voice, which whispered : 


‘If thine enemy thirst, give him to drink.” 


With the gourd still in his hand, Ilderim paused. He thought 
of the Star-flower Land. He thought of the evil this man had 
done him, and the struggle was hard and bitter. But at length 
with a supreme effort, he steadily bore the gourd to the lips of 
the other. As the water touched his parched throat Thanatos 
suddenly quivered all over, and recovering from his faintness 
slowly opened his eyes. He seemed like one dazed. 

“T tried to take your life,” he muttered, “and you have given 
me your water, and yourself will perish.” 

“Yea,” answered IIderim, “so shall it be. Farewell. Go now 
in peace, but ere thou leavest me, I pray thee, place the Star- 
flower petal above my heart—for so shall I die easier.” 
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Reverently Thanatos did as he was bid. For the first time in 
his hard cold life, soft tears of tender sorrow, dropped down 
from his eyes. Upon the sand close by Ilderim did they fall. 
Then at Ilderim’s bidding he sadly turned and left him. And 
his heart was heavy within him, for he knew that a nobler man 
than he lay dying in his stead ! 

And Ilderim’s heart, too, was very heavy. It seemed so hard 
to die thus, for the sake of a draught of water—to die with all 
his great hopes unfulfilled, his long search unrewarded, his life- 
labour all in vain! A weary striving, ending in nothing, 
nothing! His tired head sank wearily upon his breast. 

But at that moment, as his glance fell upon the sand, wet 
with the tears of Thanatos, he saw a tiny spear of green begin- 
ning to pierce upwards. Higher and higher it rose, until at 
length a fair white flower, whose centre petals formed a Cross, 
began to unfold itself upon the slender shaft ! 

He had grown very faint and weary; but with a last 
supreme effort he raised himself, and laid his own petal against 
that of the White Flower. For the first time the flower it 
touched remained pure white ! 


A gleam of unutterable gladness shone in Ilderim’s dying 
eyes, as for one brief moment of unspeakable ecstasy he stood 
face to face with the Realisation of his Ideal! Then the Dark- 
ness veiled his sight. 


He had found in death that which he had sought for vainly all 
his life! 


CLARE VYVIAN. 





A HIGHLAND COT. 


H Higbland Cot. 


THE light gleams softly on a cottage home, 

Upon its moss-grown roof, its rough-hewn walls, 
Round lattice and o’er porch the ivy clings, 

And evening sunshine gently on it falls. 


A collie, old and faithful, lifts his head 
With that sagacious look that some dogs wear, 
As my intruding steps disturb his rest, 
Slumbering contented by his master’s chair. 


A trusty friend ! the children’s playmate too, 
Outstretched at his full length, he lies and dreams 
Of wayward sheep and lambs, and sees again 
The sunny valleys‘and the cooling streams. 


Around that porch are gathered old and young, 
A smiling group, of happiness possessed ; 
The aged sire, his son, and gentle wife, 
While on her knees the little babe finds rest. 


They see the purple mountains proudly rear 
Their crests far upward to the distant skies, 
And hear across the heather-covered moor, 
The golden plovers’ and the blackcocks’ cries. 


The twittering swallows, quarrelsome and bold, 
Beneath the eaves now fold their restless wings, 
And over all sweet peace unbroken reigns, 
Save for the rippling burn which softly sings, 
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And bounding, leaping down its joyous path, 
Murmurs a song of gladness all the way, 

Over smooth, shining pebbles wandering on, 
Its little life one long, bright holiday. 


Oh happy folk! that free from want and care, 
Securely live, far from the city’s strife, 

And shew contentment on your faces writ, 
And peace upon your tranquil, humble life. 


Oh happy cot! that nature’s calm surrounds, 
Where pure, fresh breezes blow from night to morn, 
And furnish health and strength, those priceless gifts, 
Both in declining years, and childhood’s dawn. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 





LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


In the year 1747 the first Duke of Leinster married Emily Mary, 
daughter of Charles, Duke of Richmond, and on the 15th 
of October 1763 was born in Dublin their fifth son, Edward, 
afterwards famous for the share he took in the Irish rebellion 
of ’98. 

Ten years later the Duke of Leinster died, and after an ex- 
tremely brief widowhood, Lord Edward’s mother married a 
William Ogilvie, Esq., who belonged to a very old Scotch 
family, and soon after this marriage the Duchess and Mr. 
Ogilvie went over to Aubigny, in France, the Duke of Rich- 
mond having lent them an old house which he had there. Here 
the boy’s education was undertaken by his step-father, and 
seems, according to Maxwell’s account, to have been “hurried 
and imperfect.” He was intended for the military profession, 
and his tastes coinciding with the destiny marked out for him, 
he learnt with a will, and was soon proficient in the science of 
Military Construction, etc. 

In 1779, his mother, and the whole of the family, left Aubigny 
for England. Shortly after, young Edward joined the Sussex 
Militia, of which his uncle, the then Duke of Richmond, was the 
Colonel. 

This however, was not enough to satisfy his ambitious spirit, 
and shortly after, he was appointed lieutenant to the 96th line 
regiment, and joined it in Ireland late in 1780. From Youghal 
he wrote the following letter to his mother, then residing in 
Kildare Street, Dublin :— 


“We arrived here on Saturday, after a very wet march from 
five in the morning till four in the afternoon. I should have 
Written to you then had I been able ; but I had so much to do 
the minute I had got dry things, in looking out for lodgings, in 
secing the men settled, and getting my baggage, that I may say 
I have not been off foot till this moment. I am not, however, 
the least tired, though I marched every step of the way, and 
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almost every day’s journey after Carlow was twenty miles over 
rugged mountains, This is a very pleasant quarter. 

“TI am lodged with Captain Giles, and like him better every 
day. I hope I shall be in transport with him. We have not yet 
heard anything about the transport, nor of our destination. 
There are orders for three more regiments to prepare to go with 
us, and one of cavalry ; which makes me think it cannot be to 
Gibraltar, and this I am very glad of. 

“There is to be a great assembly here to-night, and the 
misses are all in a great hurry to show themselves off to the 
officers. I have a great many civilities from the people here— 
not from the misses—but gentlemen of the town, especially from 
both the Uniacks ; and the youngest, whom you saw, offered me 
his house, and has insisted on providing me with garden-stuff 
of all sorts from his country house when we are to sail.” 


Though he followed the profession he loved with great ardour 
and zeal, yet he found time to indulge in the pleasures of society, 
and noticed and commented on those he met, with true Irish 
keenness and wit, as may be seen from the following extract 
from a letter addressed to the Duchess :— 


“TI went from thence to Lord Shannon’s, where I met Lady 
Inchiquin, in the same old marron-coloured gown I saw her in 
when we left Ireland ; only, indeed, I must say (to give the devil 
his due) that it was made up into a jacket and petticoat. Miss 
Sandford was with her ; she is a charming girl, very pretty, with 
a great deal of wit, and very sensible and good-humoured—in 
short, if I had had time, I should have fallen desperately in love 
with her ; as it is, I ama little touched. Lady Inchiquin and 
she both go to Dublin to-morrow. I don’t know what sort of an 
account Lady Inchiquin will give of me, but I am sure Miss 
Sandford will give a very good one.” 


This letter is very characteristic of an Irishman. 

Lord Edward, according to the Army List of 1782, exchanged 
into the 19th, September 2oth 1780, but in reality it seems that 
he exchanged early in February 1781, and in the beginning of 
the following June, his regiment and some others sailed from 
Cork, and landing at Charlestown, he was placed under the 
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command of Lord Rawdon, to whose staff he was afterwards 
attached, as aide-de-camp. He soon displayed great personal 
courage and bravery of an uncommon type, “such as” says his 
biographer, “is seldom found but in romance.” 

Sir John Doyle, then acting as Adjutant-General, related the 
following anecdote of him. “I was setting out upon a patrol, 
and sent to apprise Lord Edward; but he was nowhere to be 
found, and I proceeded without him, when, at the end of two 
miles, upon emerging from the forest, I found him engaged with 
wo of the enemy’s irregular horse; he had wounded one of his 
opponents, when his sword broke in the middle, and he must 
have soon fallen in the unequal contest, had not his enemies 
fled on perceiving the head of my column. I rated him most 
soundly, as you may imagine, for the undisciplined act of leaving 
the camp at so critical a time, without the general’s permission 
He was—or pretended to be—very penitent, and compounded 
for my reporting him at head-quarters provided I would let him 
accompany me in the hope of some other enterprise. It was 
impossible to refuse the fellow, whose frank, manly, and 
ingenuous manner would have won over even a greater tyrant 
than myself.” 

Shortly after the relief of “Ninety Six,” Lord Rawdon, in 
consequence of ill-health, left Carolina for England, and Lord 
Edward rejoined his regiment (19th) and in a battle that ensued 
shortly after at Eutane Springs, he received a desperate wound 
in the thigh, and remained insensible on the field. He was 
found by a negro, who took him to his hut, and nursed him with 
womanly tenderness. This man he afterwards took into his 
service and was the “faithful Tony” who devoted himself to 
his master’s service to the end of his brief and unfortunate 
career. _ 

After Cornwallis’s army surrendered, Lord Edward went to 
the West Indies, and joined the staff of General O’Hara. From 
St. Lucia on March 3rd, 1783 he wrote to his mother: 

“My brother wishes me to come home next spring to settle 
about my estate. I like the idea of going to Aubigny much, 
and am not like my brother Charles in hating everything 
_ French.” 

He proved that he was not, later on, by choosing a French- 
woman for his wife. Shortly after that letter was written, he 
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returned to Ireland and was nominated by his brother, the Duke 
of Leinster, for the borough of Athy. 

He seemed to find the next few years of his life tame 
and insipid, and turned to love as a diversion, the first object 
of his passion being Lady Catherine Mead, second daughter 
of the Earl of Clanwilliam. But another beauty effaced the 
effect of her charms after a while, and this excitable and 
somewhat fickle young man fell in love with a new fair one. 
His suit in this case was unsuccessful, and his disappoint- 
ment is said to have influenced his career in later years. 
As a change from this romantic love-making he travelled, 
visiting Gibraltar, Lisbon, Cadiz, Granada, Madrid, etc. In 
June 1788 he returned to America, and joined the 54th regi- 
ment, then quartered at St. John’s. Here he amused himself in 
an “active careless” way as the following extracts from his 
letters home shew. 

“T have been out hunting and like it very much—it makes me 
un peu sauvage to be sure.” 

“TI shall cross rivers and lakes, of which one has no idea in 
England.” 

“You may guess how eager I am to try if I like the woods in 
winter as well as in summer. I believe I shall never again be 
prevailed on to live ina house. Three of the coldest nights we 
have had yet, I slept in the woods with only one blanket, and was 
just as comfortable as in a room.” 

“T am to set out in two daysfor Canada. We make altogether 
a party of five—Tony, two woodmen, the officer and myself. 
Think of starting in February with four feet of snow on the 
ground!” 

In 1790 Lord Edward returned to England, leaving finally 
the country where some say he became imbued with those fatal 
republican principles which afterwards led him to rebellion, ruin, 
and death, though I think it is more probable that it was in 
France he became inflamed with a craze for anarchy, for it was 
not until 1792 that he avowed decided republican principles. 
When France declared herself a republic, “Lord Edward, 
unwilling to lose such a spectacle of moral and political excite- 
ment hastened over to. Puis without communicating his inten- 
tions even to the duchess.” 

“ And to that fatal visit,” says Maxwell, “his subsequent mis- 
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fortunes may be traced, through his wild and hasty attachment, 
to French principles.” 

In the postscript of a letter written to his mother from Paris, 
October 13th 1792, he says: 


“Let me know if I can do anything for you here. Direct: 
“Le Citoyen Edouard Fitzgerald, 
“Hotel de White, au Passage des Petits, 
“Pres du Palais Royal.” 


After ¢hat his friends were possibly not much surprised when 
it was announced in the papers of Paris and London that at a 
meeting at White’s Hotel, after several toasts had been proposed 
and drunk, “Sir Robert Smith and Lord E. Fitzgerald 
renounced their titles ; and a toast proposed by the former was 
drunk: ‘The speedy abolition of all hereditary titles and feudal 
distinctions’.” 

“T dine to-day with Madame de Sillery.” This simple 
sentence was pregnant with events for the writer who penned it 
so carelessly. Madame de Sillery (the famous Comtesse de 
Genlis) was the mother of Pamela, the illegitimate daughter of 
Louis Philippe Egalité, Duke of Orleans, the lady Lord Edward 
married. 

The Comtesse had returned only a few days before from 
England, where she had been living in retirement with her pupil, 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans and Pamela, who was ¢hen supposed to 
be her adopted daughter, and Lord Edward’s eagerness to see 
the latter had been excited by having heard her beauty and wit 
praised in an extravagant fashion, by other young men of the 
period. Two or three evenings before he wrote that letter to his 
mother, he had seen through the Joge grillée next him, at one of 
the Parisian theatres a lovely face, which made a deep im- 
pression on him from the likeness it bore to a lady recently dead 
for whom he had entertained a warm regard, and on inquiry he 
found she was closely related to Madame de Genlis, whose 
acquaintance he had always refused to make, having a dislike to 
all learned ladies. The daughter’s beauty vanquished any 
scruples he entertained against her mother, a friendship com- 
menced, dating almost from that night when he had first seen 
her, and soon ripened into love 
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The young Irishman was sincere and disinterested, the young 
lady was attracted by his good looks and pleasant manners, and 
about three weeks after, Mademoiselle Sims, as Madame de 
Genlis called her daughter, became Lady Fitzgerald. The 
marriage was solemnised at Tournay, and the following is 
Madame’s own account of it :— 

“Nous arrivames a Tournay dans les premiére jours de 
Décembre de cette méme année, 1792. Trois semains aprés 
jeus le bonheur de marier ma fille d’adoption, l’angélique 
Paméla, 4 Lord Edouard Fitzgerald, fu milieu de tant d’in- 
fortunes et d’injustices, le ciel voulut recompenser par cet 
heureux événement la meillure action de ma vie, celle d’avoir 
protégé l'innocence sans appui d’avoir élevé, adopté l’enfant 
incomparable que la Providence jettoit dans mes bras, enfin 
d’avoir dévelopé son esprit, sa raison, et les vertus qui la 
rendent aujourd’hui le modeéle des épouses et des méres de son 
age.” 

M. de Chartres, afterwards King of France, was one of the 
witnesses of the ceremony, and the marriage contract contained 
some celebrated names: Ferdinand Joseph Dorez, Louis 
Philippe Egalité,* Silvestre Mérys, James Fitzgerald, Duke of 
Leinster, and “ Amelie” Lennox, his duchess, amongst others. 
Pamela was described as “ Citofenne Anne Caroline Stéphanie 
Sims, agé de dix-neuf ans environ, demeurante a Paris, connue 
en France sous le nomme de Paméla, native de Fogodans I'Isle 
de Terre-Neuve, fille de Guillaume de Brixey et de Mary Sims, 
assistées de la citoienne Stéphanie Félicité Ducrest Brulart 
Sillery, connue en dix-sept cent quatre vingt-six sous le nom de 
Comtesse de Genlis, autorisée par les deux dépositions passées 
par devant honorable Guillaume Comte de Mansfield, pair du 
royaume et grand justicier d’Angleterre, toutes deux en date du 
vingt-cing Janvier dixsept cent quatre-vingt-six, d’autre part.” 

About this time Lord Edward and two or three other officers 
owing to the publicity given to their festivities at White’s Hotel, 
etc., were dismissed the army, “without any further inquiry, 
and, so far, no doubt, unjustly and oppressively.” 

He arrived, with his girl-bride, in London 2nd January, 
1793, and wrote the following letter to his mother in response to 


* Philippe Egalité was guillotined in 1793 by the revolutionists, whose partisan and 
supporter he had been. 
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one from her ratifying her sanction and approval of his 
marriage, on the same day. 


“DEAREST MOTHER,— 

“Thank you a thousand times for your letter; you 
never obliged me so much, or made me so happy. I cannot 
tell you how strongly my little wife feels it; she has sent your 
letter to Mme, Sillere, whom I knew it would delight. She is to 
be pitied, for she dotes on Pamela, who returns it most sincerely, 
What she feels is the only drawback on my happiness. You 
must love her—she wants to be loved. We shall dine with you 
the day after to-morrow. We shall not be able to get from the 
Custom-house time enough to see you to-morrow. Love to all. 
Tell Oglivie how much I am obliged to him, 

“Yours, dearest mother, 
"EBS 


The newly-married couple stayed three weeks with the 
Duchess of Leinster, and then went on to Dublin, the session of 
Parliament having commenced the Ist January. 

In an Irish newspaper, date 26th January, 1793, was 
announced : 

“Yesterday morning, arrived the Princess Royal, Captain 
Brown, from Parkgate, with the Right Honourable Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, his lady and suite, and several other persons of 
quality.” 

Lord Edward, it would appear, plunged at once into politics 
after his return to Dublin, and by his headstrong impetuosity 
got himself into trouble with the government on more than one 
occasion, all his sympathies being given to his countrymen in 
the national struggle they were then engaged in. 

The government wished to confound the old-established 
volunteer corps with the new military system emanating from 
the “ United Irishmen,” who were organizing armed bands of the 
people, and endeavoured to suppress them, and on the 31st of 
January 1794, after an address in Parliament against them, Lord 
Edward started up, and with great energy of manner exclaimed, 
“Sir, I give my most hearty disapprobation to this address, for I 
do think that the Lord Lieutenant and the majority of this House 
are the worst subjects the King has.” This was followed by cries 
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of “to the bar,” and “take down his words,” while the House was 
cleared, and endeavours made to induce the refractory member 
to apologise. According to Moore, however, “he re-asserted his 
former obnoxious opinion, saying, ‘I am accused of having 
declared that I think the Lord Lieutenent and the majority of 
this House the worst subjects the King has’—I said so, ’tis true, 
and I am sorry for it.” The House rejected this explanation as 
“unsatisfactory and insufficient,” and the next day he was called 
to the bar, but does not seem to have apologised even then, 
and a week later he again bearded the government. 

He varied these attacks on the administrators of affairs with 
writing affectionate letters to his mother, to whom he seems to 
have been much attached, and gardening. Here are extracts 
from some of them : 

“Pam is going on as well as possible, strong, healthy, and in 
good spirits. We drive and walk every day. She never thinks of 
what is to come, I believe, or if she does, it is with great courage ; 
in short, I never saw her, I think, in such good spirits. Seeing 
her thus makes me so, and I feel happy and look forward with 
good hope. I must take care of the little young plant that is 
coming, which will give me great pleasure, I hope.” 

In the autumn of 1794 his first child was born. 


“Dublin, October 20th, 1794. 

“The dear wife and baby go on as well as possible. I: 
think I need not tell you how happy I am; it is a dear little 
thing, and very pretty. now, though at first it was quite the 
contrary. 

“ Nothing is so delightful as to see it in its dear mother’s arms, 
with her sweet, pale, delicate face, and the pretty looks she 
gives it. 

“ By the bye, dearest mother, I suppose you won’t have any 
objection to be its godmother, though I own I feel scrupulous, as 
you were so kind to her about her lying-in clothes ; and I do 
hate taking your poor guineas for such foolish nonsense; but 
still, I like, as there are such things, that it should be you. 
Charles Fox and Leinster are to be the godfathers. Pray ask 
Charles Fox if he has any objection. 

“ My dear wife goes on charmingly, and the little boy thriving. 
He has Pamela's chin, the eyes blue, but not like either of ours. 
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However, at present one cannot say much, as he does not open 
them much. 

“We are to stay here (at Carton) another week, then go to 
Castletown for a week, and return here for the christening, which 
is to be on the 8th of next month. 

“My little place is much improved by the few things I have 
done, and by all my p/antinzg—by the bye, I doubt if I told you 
of my flower-garden—I got a great deal from Frescati. I have 
been at Kildare since Pam’s lying-in, and it looked delightful, 
though all the leaves were off the trees, but so comfortable and 
snug. I think I shall pass a delightful winter there. I have 
paled-in my little flower-garden before my hall-door with a lath 
paling like the cottage, and stuck it full of roses, sweet briar, 
honeysuckle, and Spanish broom. The little fellow will be a 
great addition to the party, I think, when I am down there with 
Pam and child, of a blustering evening, with a good turf fire 
and a pleasant book, coming in after seeing my poultry put up, 
my garden settled, the place looking comfortable; and I am 
sure I shall regret nothing but not being nearer my dearest 


mother, and her not being of our party. Love always. Your 
affectionate son, 


“Ez. FP” 


“In reading,’ says Moore, “these simple and, to an almost 
feminine degree, fond letters, it is impossible not to feel how 
strange and touching is the contrast, those pictures of a happy 
home which they so unaffectedly exhibit, and that dark and 
troubled sea of conspiracy and revolt into which the amiable 
writer of them so soon after plunged ; nor can we easily bring 
ourselves to believe that the joyous tenant of this little Lodge, the 
happy husband and father, dividing the day between his child 
and his flowers, could be the same man who, but a year or two 
after, placed himself at the head of rebel myriads, and negotiated 
on the frontiers of France for an alliance against England, and 
but seldom laid down his head on his pillow at night without 
a prospect of being summoned thence to the scaffold or the 
field.” 

It was extraordinary, and one does wonder that a man of 
refinement and education, possessing, as Lord Edward did, a 
charming wife, a dear child, a pretty home, well-born, well-bred, 
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connected with some of the highest in the land, should give up 
wife, child, home, loyalty, and put himself at the head of a mob 
of frenzied Irish peasants, who committed the most horrible 
atrocities on all whom they looked upon as their enemies. 

At Prosperous they surprised the soldiers at the barracks, 
while fast asleep. A fierce conflict ensued, which was put an 
end to by the rebels lighting a quantity of straw that was in a 
cellar. The soldiers went to the upper storey, but the flames 
compelled them to choose between being roasted alive, or 
impaled on the pikes of the mob beneath, and the unfortunate 
fellows, when they felt the terrible flames scorching and burning 
them, leapt out on to the upraised and hardly less terrible 
weapons of their adversaries, who gave forth fiendish yells when- 
ever a poor half-roasted wretch was impaled. 

They piked an old man named Crawford, for the sole cause 
that, several years before, he had served in the 5th Dragoons, 
and when his little granddaughter threw herself on him, in a 
vain attempt to protect him from their murderous blows, they 
thrust their pikes through and through her, and she instantly 
expired. They also killed his dog, who attacked these 
sanguinary monsters and tried to protect his master. 

The same night, young Giffard, only seventeen, of the 82nd 
regiment, was brutally murdered, his body being absolutely 
perforated with pike wounds. 

At Scullabog, they thrust several people into a barn, set fire 
to it, and let their prisoners roast. One little child managed 
to squeeze out, under the door, lacerating and bruising its flesh 
in its.desperate endeavours to escape being burned, when a rebel 
seeing it, stuck his pike through the child, and flung it back 
into the flames. 

A drummer boy, aged twelve, being taken prisoner, was 
ordered by the rebels to beat the drum. Actuated by a spirit of 
heroic loyalty, the poor little fellow replied, “That the King’s 
drum should never be beaten for rebels!” and leaping on the 
head, broke the parchment, whereupon the bloodthirsty monsters 
instantly stabbed him in twenty different places. 

At Wexford, when the town fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents, Thomas Dixon, late commander of a trading vessel, set 
on foot a great massacre of the prisoners taken. They were 
brought from the prison, and were led to slaughter in batches, 
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surrounded by a guard of inhuman butchers, yelling like 
demons, and preceded to the place of execution by a black 
flag, on which was a white cross, where they were put to death 
in different horrible ways, the most horrible and principal being 
by four men at once, who, standing two before and two behind 
each victim, thrust their pikes into his body and elevated him 
from the ground, holding him writhing in the air, till all signs of 
life ceased. Some of these prisoners were slaughtered at the 
market-house, some at the gaol, but the chief butchery was on 
the bridge, where this horrible spectacle was witnessed by a 
multitude of wretches, the chief part of whom were women, who 
considered it a gratifying sight, and rent the air with shouts of 
exultation at the arrival of each fresh batch of victims at the 
fatal spot! This dreadful slaughter commenced at two o’clock 
in the day and went on until no less than ninety-seven 
men had been deliberately murdered in cold blood, until, indeed, 
the news arrived, at seven o’clock in the evening, that the rebel 
post at Vinegar Hill had been carried by the King’s troops. 
The only charge against these massacred unfortunates that 
Dixon and his brutal associates could urge was that they were 
Orangemen. 

Such scenes as these were worthy of the French Revolution, 
and one speculates as to what wheels within wheels could have 
driven Lord Edward Fitzgerald into the desperate course of 
leading and sympathizing with such monsters. Not domestic 
unhappiness surely, for he and Pamela to the last were 
“husband-lover and _ sweetheart-wife.”” Was it pique and 
chagrin at being dismissed from the army, or purely republican 
sentiments and ideas? Whocan tell? At any rate, in 1796, he 
gave himself over body and soul to the cause he had espoused, 
and joined the Society of United Irishmen, going over with Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor as agent, to treat with their French allies at 
Hamburg, and then to Basle, where negotiations were opened 
with the French Directory. On his return to Hamburg, Lord 
Edward travelled with a foreign lady, once the mistress of an 
acquaintance and friend of Mr. Pitt, with whom she still 
corresponded, and Lord Edward, ignorant, of course, of this fact, 
spoke very openly of political affairs, affording her some clues to 
the object of his journey, which she at once transmitted to Pitt’s 
friend, ~* 
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General Hoche, the conqueror of La Vendée, was appointed 
to take the command of the expedition to Ireland, and on the 
15th of December, a noble armament sailed from Brest, but they 
encountered adverse winds, and then a tremendous gale, which 
scattered all and wrecked some of the French war-vessels, so 
that nothing was left but for them to return to France; only 
four of the line, two frigates, and one lugger arriving together at 
Brest. 

Negotiations were again opened between the rebels and the 
French Government, but hope of succour from them was fre- 
quently frustrated ; still it became clear to Lord Edward and 
his colleagues that, with or without help from that country, the 
struggle must soon come. Arthur O’Connor and a priest named 
Quickly were arrested at Margate on their way to France, on 
the 28th of February, this arrest greatly disconcerted the 
rebel leaders, and then one, a Mr. Thomas Reynolds of Kildare, 
betrayed his associates, and told a friend, Mr. Cope, that the 
Leinster delegates, on the 12th of March, were to meet at Oliver 
Bond’s house. 

The result of this treachery was the arrest of fifteen provincial 
members by Captain Swan, amongst whom were Emmet, 
Sampson, Dr. Macneven, Sweetson, and Jackson. Lord Edward 
and some others escaped, for a time. 

Lord Edward sought refuge in the house of a widow lady, who 
lived on the banks of the canal, the Thursday after the arrests at 
Bond’s, contriving to see his wife and children before he went 
there, and he remained concealed in safety for a month, though 
with all the daring courage of an Irishman, he often exposed 
himself to the risk of detection by going to see Pamela, who had 
removed from the Duke of Leinster's to a house in Denzel 
Street, “ with,” says Maxwell, “an imprudence not pardonable 
in a leader on whose personal safety a mighty movement 
hinged.” 

He used to walk out at night, for exercise, along the banks of 
the canal, accompanied by a child and would talk and laugh 
merrily, as though careless of detection, jumping in and out of 
the boats in the canal to amuse his little companion. 

Mr. Ogilvie hurried over to Dublin to see if he could do any- 
thing for his rash and unhappy stepson, and it is on record that 
Lord Clare said to him, “ For God’s sake get this young man out 
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of the country—the ports shall be thrown open to you, and no 
hindrance whatever offered.” 

Lord Edward, however, proved immovable, declining to fly, 
and desert the cause he had espoused with such misplaced zeal. 
His friends, thinking he was no longer safe at the widow’s house, 
men having been seen watching it, he was removed to the house 
of one Murphy, a Dublin feather merchant, in Thomas Street, 
where he remained for some days.. An enormous reward was 
offered by the Government, and his place of concealment was 
changed several times, but at last he returned to Murphy’s. 

At noon the next day a party of soldiers entered the street, 
halting at the door of Moore, a man who had formerly sheltered 
him, on which Lord Edward was conveyed through a trap-door 
to the roof, where he remained for some hours until the alarm 
subsided, when he came down and had some dinner, a flighty 
friend, named Neilson, who is supposed to have betrayed him, 
dining with them. As soon as the meal was finished Neilson 
hurriedly left the room, and his lordship, going up to his bed- 
room, took off his coat and lay down on the couch. Mr. Murphy 
went up to ask his noble guest whether he would have some tea, 
when the sound of heavy steps was heard on ‘the stairs, and 
Captain Swan entered the room. 

Scarcely had this officer time to mention the object of his 
visit, when Lord Edward jumped up, as Murphy describes him, 
“like a tiger,” from the bed, on seeing which, Swan fired a small 
pocket-pistol at him, but without effect, and then, turning round 
short upon Murphy, from whom he seemed to apprehend an 
attack, thrust the pistol violently in his face, saying to a soldier, 
who just then entered, “Take that fellow away.” Almost at 
the same instant Lord Edward struck at Swan with a dagger, 
which, it now appeared, he had had in the bed with him; and 
immediately after, Ryan, armed only with a sword-cane, entered 
the room. 

In the meantime Major Sirr, who had stopped below to place 
pickets round the house, hearing the report of Swan’s pistol, 
hurried up to the landing, and from thence saw, within the room, 
Lord Edward struggling between Swan and Ryan, the latter 
down on the floor, weltering in his blood, and both clinging to 
their powerful adversary, who was now dragging them towards 
the door. Threatened as he was with a fate similar to that of 
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his companions, Sirr had no alternative but to fire, and, aiming 
his pistol deliberately, he lodged the contents in Lord Edward's 
right arm near the shoulder. The wound for a moment 
staggered him ; but, as he again rallied and was pushing to- 
wards the door, Major Sirr called up the soldiers; and so 
desperate was their captive’s struggles that they found it neces- 
sary to lay their fire-locks across him before he could be dis- 
armed or bound so as to prevent further mischief. A surgeon 
was at once sent for, and pronounced Lord Edward’s wound as 
not dangerous, to which he calmly replied, “I’m sorry for 
it.” It was found that in the mé/ée Ryan had received a mortal 
stab, while Swan’s wounds though numerous were not fatal. 

From Thomas Street the unfortunate rebel was taken in a 
sedan chair to the castle, where papers of a most implicating 
nature were found on him. After his wound was dressed he 
was removed to Newgate. 

On the 31st of May Captain Ryan died of his wounds, which 
added greatly to the poignant anguish of mind which Lord 
Edward was suffering, and though hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, he died, lingering on to the Ist of June, 1798, after 
making a will by which he left everything to his wife, Pamela, 
and their children. On the 2nd he became delirious, and had 
to have a keeper from a mad-house with him; on the 3rd 
reason returned, but he was very weak, and on the 4th, at two 
o'clock in the morning, the spirit of this rash but brave young 
man departed. 

The body was interred in the cemetery of St. Werburgh, after 
the inquest, in as private a manner as possible, to avoid any 
exhibition of popular feeling. And his brief career was ended 
at the age of thirty-five. He appears to have been a very good- 
looking man. Moore describes him thus: “ Though I saw him 
but this once, his peculiar dress, the elastic lightness of his step, 
his fresh heathful complexion, and the soft expression given to 
his eyes by their long dark lashes, are as present and familiar 
to my memory as if I had intimately known him.” 

From a picture I have seen of Lord Edward, his eyes, indeed, 
must have been peculiarly beautiful, and his expression winning 
and amiable. His face was rather round, with a longish nose 
and pouting lips, while his brows were dark and well defined, 
and his hair glossy and abundant. 
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Though he was careful to make his will before dying, he had 
little to leave his wife and children. His fortune had been 
squandered in supporting the rebellion, and urged by poverty, 
shortly after his death, his beloved Pamela went to Hamburg, as 
living was cheap there, and it was in that city she met Mr. 
Pitcairn, the American Consul, whom she afterwards married, 
and from whom she soon separated, this second marriage being 
anything save a happy one. 

She died, almost in want of common necessaries, in 1831, 
thirty-three years after the death of Lord Edward. When I 
was at Plas Newydd, two or three years ago, the late owner 
showed me some carved apes over the mantel-piece in the bed- 
room which had been Lady Eleanor Butler’s, supposed to be 
presents from Lord Edward Fitzgerald, apes, with the motto 
Crom a Boo being the; crest and supporters in the armorial 
bearings of the house of Leinster. I was also shown a window, 
canopied with beautiful carved oak, called the garden window, 
through which it is said he escaped, when he paid his last visit 
to Plas Newydd, after he had escaped being arrested in Dublin 
in 1798. The story runs that he walked over the hills from 
Brynkinallt (Lord Dungannon’s seat near Chirk) to see the 
ladies of Llangollen, who were then quite unconscious of the 
terrible fact that a thousand pounds was offered by the Crown. 
for his arrest at that time. He thought he was watched, fancy- 
ing he saw a shadow pass the front window of the library, and. 
so fled precepitately through the little narrow garden window. 

This story may be true, but it seems to me, after a careful: 
study of all accounts published at the time, that this unfortunate. 
young nobleman never left Ireland after the 12th of March, 
when the provincial Leinster delegates were arrested at Oliver 
Bond’s house, and a price set on his head, but remained hiding 
in the widow’s house, at Murphy’s, and other places in or near 
Dublin, until he was shot, arrested, and conveyed to Newgate, to 
languish there in agony of mind and body, until death merci- 
fully released him from all earthly troubles. 
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By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


Author of “THE M. F. H.’s DAUGHTER,” “ £100,000 VERSUS GHOSTS,” 
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“THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MARRIED IN HASTE. 


THERE was only one thing to be done under these remarkably 
trying circumstances! Brave the matter boldly out ! 

Afterwards, in thinking over that scene, often and often did 
Mary wish that it had not been necessary that she should have 
appeared at so great a disadvantage in the eyes of the only man 
whose opinion she had ever cared much for one way or the 
other. 

She laid the blame entirely down to her “bad luck.” It had 
been an unkind fate which had destined that she and Sir John 
should travel up to Town by the same train ; unfortunate that 
she had teen obliged to tell him so many untruths, and more 
unfortunate still that Tom should have chosen to meet her at the 
station. Yes! it had all been due to her habitual bad luck! 
Whatever she did was certain to be found out. It had been so 
in everything. 

But it was only in thinking it over afterwards that Mary 
wasted any time in vain regrets. At the moment she was cool 
and collected, and had no thought except for the critical position 
in which she stood. 

She gave her hand to Tom Atherton, laughing quite gaily 
as she did so; and then turned a smiling face to the amazed Sir 
John. 

“Well,” she exclaimed lightly, addressing him, “I hope you 
are prepared to grant that I have the bump of invention very 
strongly developed in me?” 

“Perfectly,” agreed Sir John, in a calm, even tone ; and then 
having followed her out of the carriage, he said something in an 
aside to his valet, who had by then arrived upon the scene, and 


raising his hat to her, walked quietly away, leaving Mary and her 
lover alone. 
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‘If Sir John was surprised, Tom Atherton was hardly less so ; 
and his first question was a demand for an explanation of Sir 
John’s appearance on the scene and Mary’s remark to him. 

“Qh, never mind just now!” was the rather curt reply. “Get 
my luggage, and let us get away from here. I can tell you all 
about it afterwards, and I do not want to see Sir John again, 
whatever I do.” 

Seeing that she was evidently a little shaken and upset, Tom 
Atherton had the sense to question her no further just then. 
Telling her he would return in a few minutes he did as she re- 
quested him without either demur or delay; and a -minute 
later Mary found herself on the Euston platform alone, with her 
eyes fixed upon the distant form of the man she was to marry. 
the following day, as he hurried off towards the luggage van. 

She moved a few steps and leant up against the frame-work of 
the closed and deserted book-stall. She was feeling a little 
shaken and upset, now that it was all over; more-so than even 
to herself she would quite have liked to own. The cold, stern 
expression on Sir John’s face, as he had raised his hat in adieu 
to her, was haunting her; and she knew that it would so haunt 
her, not only for many days, but many years to come. 

Ridiculous as it might seem, even the way in which he had 
raised his hat was haunting her! In spite of his displeasure and 
the contempt he must have been feeling, there was a polished 
courtesy in the performance of the action which belonged essen- 
tially to a thoroughly well-bred man of the world. 

In all her own actions Mary lacked grace. Her nature lacked 
refinement ; and she took rather a pride and delight in display- 
ing abrupt, loud, bad manners. In her own case she thought 
those abrupt manners denoted downrightness, straightforward- 
ness, and that she was a “ good sort,” as she herself would have 
called it; but nevertheless she could appreciate well enough 
in others attributes which she lacked herself ; and in the midst 
of a tumult of other thoughts and emotions, that little action of 
Sir John’s pushed itself to the fore, and persisted in being com- 
pared with a similar action performed by Mr. Tom Atherton in 
a very different way. 

Thoughts come and go very quickly. This and many others 
had already crowded hurriedly through her brain, and yet she 
had not been standing by that desolate book-stall many seconds 

21° 
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before somebody approached and came to a standstill just in 
front of her. 

It was Sir John. 

“Mary,” he said impressively, in a low, grave tone, calling her 
by her Christian name for the first time since their estrange- 
ment. “Have you thought thoroughly well what you are 
doing? Even now it is not too late. Are you going to break 
your father’s heart ?” 

She was completely taken aback by his sudden and unex- 
pected return ; and found not a word to say for a minute in her 
surprise. 

“T am an old friend of your uncle’s and your father’s, Mary,” 
he continued quickly. “ Although I have not known you so 
very long, I cannot let you go like this without saying a word to 
stop you if I can. I tell you this will break your father’s 
heart.” 

“Tt is no use,” she replied, in a hard tone. “ Pray say no more, 
Sir John.” 

“But I must,” he persisted earnestly. “I want to help you if 
I can. You are going to doa thing which you will regret all 
your life long. Do not doit! Come with me instead, before it 
is too late.” 

“ Come with you!” she repeated, calmly enough now. “ Where 
Sir John? Are you mad?” 

“There is a train to Delton Carr in half an hour’s time,” he 
replied quickly. ‘Leave it all in’ my hands, and go back by 
that train.” 

Why he had returned, why he was now urging her to return 
to Delton he hardly knew. Her uncle and father were old 
friends of his certainly, and he would gladly have done them a 
good turn if he could, but the possibility of persuading her to 
do what he had suggested would not have struck him had not 
something in her manner and face led him to believe that for 
some unaccountable reason she was on the eve of eloping with a 
man she did not particularly love or wish to marry. 

“ That is very likely, is it not ?” she replied, in the same hard, 
dull tone she had formerly used. “Pray do not be childish, Sir 
John. Cannot you see that your interference is uncalled for and 
unnecessary. I came up to town to marry Mr. Atherton, and I 
mean to do it. Good-bye.” 
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“When ?” he enquired, heedless of her dismissal. 

She laughed. Not a pleasant or a happy laugh. 

“To-morrow, of course,” she replied. “Oh, yes, to-morrow. 
Do not be afraid of that, Sir John. We are certainly going to 
be married.” 

It was a remark which, if she had been quite herself, she 
would not have made—certainly not to him; but she was not 
quite herself just then, and she felt in a humour to say or do 
anything. 

“T never doubted that, Miss Dunstable,” was the coldly given 
reply. Then, after one peculiar, searching look into her face, he 
once again raised his hat and left her standing alone. 

Not for long. He had hardly gone a dozen steps when Tom 
Atherton came hurrying up. 

“T say, Mary!” he exclaimed, expostulatingly. “It’s all very 
fine, but what the mischief is the meaning of all this? You 
send me off after your luggage and then spend the time I am 
away with that fellow, Blunt, with whom you travelled all the 
way up to town.” 

“ All the way !” she returned sarcastically. “Would you have 
wished me to have flung myself out of the window to avoid 
doing so?” 

And she looked scornfully at his eager smiling face as she 
spoke, in a way that boded ill for their future happiness. 

He had been speaking in jest, now he suddenly became 
earnest. 

“Come, Mary, dearest!” he said quickly, “don’t be vexed 
with me about it. I was only wondering whether you had 
changed your mind and meant to marry your old flame to- 
morrow instead of me.” 

A very curious expression passed over Mary’s face, and she 
never noticed the sentimental lover-like expression in the eyes of 
the man who was so soon to be her husband. For a moment 
or two she looked straight before her, saying nothing. Then she 
raised her head and met her lover’s glance. 

“No,” she replied quietly. “There is no mistake, Tom. I am 
going to marry you. Meanwhile, I cannot put up at this hotel 
here now. It will not be safe. He is quite capable of going 
straight to my uncle, who I know is in town, or telegraphing 
to my father, and this is the first place they would think of.” 
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“More likely the last,” replied Tom, who was no fool ona 
subject of this sort. 

“Nevertheless, | am not going to stay here. I will not risk 
it,” returned Mary resolutely. 

“Tam sure I do not wish you to do so, dear,” was the prompt 
and soothing reply. “ Where do you wish to go?” 

“ Anywhere!”. she replied indifferently. “Let us get intoa 
hansom and. drive about until we are sure we are not watched 
to begin with, that is all.” 

To. this Tom Atherton of course agreed ; and during that 
drive he made up his mind where to deposit her for the 
remainder of the night. 

An old housekeeper of his father’s had married and set up a 
lodging house in Duke Street ; and it was there that he finally 
took Mary, much to the good woman’s astonishment. 

He was in high, good spirits, was Mr. Tom Atherton, He 
had safely landed.a prize which he had not only long coveted, but 
could ill have done without. As to Mary’s unsympathetic mood, 
for she was in a very unsympathetic mood during that drive 
-about town at midnight, he made the best of. it, being in a 
humour to make the best of everything. 

The next morning, early, they were married ; Mrs. Barker, the 
ex-housekeeper giving the bride away. 

Everything had. been. done quite. after the most approved 
fashion,.as far as possible, in a humble, hurried way; and, as 
Tom Atherton told himself, Lord Leftbury’s daughter and 
heiress was at last safely and unquestionably his wife. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
“ AUNT ELIZABETH. IN TROUBLE.” 


“Is his lordship at home, Flower?” enquired: Lady Constance 
Bleak, putting her head out of the window of her brougham, 
and addressing Lord Leftbury’s butler over the head of-her foot- 
man, who stood between them. 
The footman moved hastily aside, and Flower descended the 
steps as quickly as age and rheumatic affections would allow. 
. “Yes, my lady!” he replied in a low, subdued tone. “ His 
lordship is at home, but I fear he is unable to see anyone to-day. 
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Weare very anxious about his lordship, my lady. My lord is 
far from well.” ; 

His manner and the way he spoke denoted that he was an old 
and trusted servant, but there was something more than that in 
Flower’s manner as he stood by the door of Lady Constance’s 
brougham and peered up anxiously into her face. 

As he had said, his lordship was very far from well, and things 
had been going sadly awry at Dunstable for the last week or 
two in consequence. Flower was devoted to the kind-hearted 
old nobleman who had been his master for so many years, and 
when he had said that he was anxious about his lordship he had 
merely stated the truth. 

During the last few weeks his lordship had become a changed 
man. Instead of spending his life out of doors, as he had 
habitually done for years, he now sat all day by the fire in his 
library. He smoked a great deal, and whenever anybody 
entered the room held a book in front of his eyes—as often as not 
upside down. He was fast developing quite a hasty temper, ate 
next to nothing, and refused to see a soul, except his sister, to 
whom, during the hours devoted to breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner, he made a few desultory remarks about the weather, 
after long intervals of moody, depressed silence. 

“So I have heard, Flower, and I have been very sorry to 
hear it!” replied Lady Constance gently. “I wish particu- 
larly to see him, if I can. How do you think it could be 
arranged ?” 

Flower looked thoughtful. He also much wished that Lady 
Constance could see his master. He had the very deepest 
admiration for and belief in Lady Constance, in his humble 
way; but he did not see how it could be arranged ; he could not 
see his way to arranging it at all. His lordship’s orders had been 
very clear. He could see no one. .Whoever called, Flower 
was to say that he was out. 

Now Flower had not said he was out to Lady Constance 
Bleak. He felt that her ladyship was too old a friend to be 
treated like that. Besides he knew quite well that if he said 
that Lord Leftbury was out, she would not have believed him. 

It was by this time a well-known fact that his lordship had 
not been outside the Castle gates for more than a fortnight. 

Lady Constance looked thoughtfully into the old butler’s face 
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for several seconds, but saw that no assistance could be obtained 
from him. 

“JT will come in and see Miss Dunstable, Flower,” she re- 
marked in a more decided tone. “ Meanwhile, give this note to 
his lordship, and we will see what it will do.” 

As she spoke, she took a note off the little ledge in front of 
her, handed it to Flower, and then briskly descended from her 
brougham and passed up the stone steps through the Castle hall- 
door. 

She was shown into the drawing-room, where she found old 
Miss Elizabeth sitting shivering over the huge fire which blazed 
cheerfully in the wide, open grate. 

There was no doubt about it, the old lady looked very old 
and very infirm and feeble. The last fortnight had aged her 
considerably. 

“Constance, my dear, dear Constance!” she moaned, holding 
out one of her wizened, wrinkled hands. “It does me good to 
see you; I have been hoping you would come. But it is a 
dreary, miserable house that you have come to, and as for me, I 
do not think I shall ever hold up my head again.” 

The expression on Miss Dunstable’s face, and the pitiful tone 
in which she spoke, touched Lady Constance to the heart; and 
for a few seconds she returned the nervous pressure of those 
thin, quivering fingers, saying nothing, but expressing much 
sympathy in the way she did it. Then, with Miss Dunstable’s 
hand still held in her own firm, reassuring grasp, she sat down 
close beside her, and spoke in quite a cheerful tone of voice. 

“ Come, come, my dearest Elizabeth, it is not so bad as all 
that!” she exclaimed quickly. “You must not take this very 
gloomy view of the matter. It will never do. Of course, it isa 
great blow to you, and a greater to Lord Leftbury ; but after all, 
an elopement is not such a very uncommon occurrence, and we 
must try and make the best of it.” 

- Miss Dunstable made no immediate reply ; she merely shook 
her white-haired little head, and gave a feeble little moan. 

“There is no best about it,’ she murmured presently. “ Life 
will never be the same again for her poor father and me. She is 
gone; has left us of her own accord; and he is angry, very 
angry, Constance, and vows that she shall never enter the house 
again during his lifetime.” 
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Lady Constance looked surprised. She drew a long breath. 
Affairs had clearly taken an unexpected turn at Dunstable. In 
old days it had always seemed to her that Aunt Elizabeth was 
rather short and disagreeable in her manner to Mary, and that 
she saw that young woman’s failings very plainly indeed. 
Whereas, as everybody knew, Lord Leftbury had idolized her, 
with an adoration which completely blinded him to the fact that 
she had a few very palpable faults. 

In her surprise Lady Constance said nothing ; and, before 
long, old Miss Dunstable continued speaking; still in the same 
low, pitiful tone as before. 

“Tt is all entailed upon her, poor child! Everything! She 
is the last of the line; and unless my brother marries again 
there will be no putting that aside. He is not likely to marry 
again, Constance, is he? But it is all dreadful, very, very 
dreadful ; and just now he seems so angry that one can hardly 
tell what he may or may not do.” 

It was an idea which had never for a moment entered Lady 
Constance’s head. Lord Leftbury was an old man; but, of 
course, now that she came to think the matter over, there was no 
reason why he should not marry again if he chose to do so. 

“Tt is the deception which has hurt him so,” continued Miss 
Dunstable, with another doleful little shake of her head. “The 
marriage itself is terrible, of course, but if only she had acted 
straightforwardly, I do think he might have forgiven her in time.” 

Lady Constance felt that she must speak now. Must say 
something ; no matter what. 

“Of course, that makes it worse,” she returned soothingly 
“It is always difficult to forgive deceit.” 

And then, having said it, Lady Constance felt that she had 
better have left her words unsaid. There was but cold comfort 
in them, in spite of her sympathetic tone; and the poor old 
lady’s trouble was very great and very real. Personally, she 
might feel rejoiced that Mary had come so woefully to grief; 
and possibly in his anger Lord Leftbury might receive his own 
daughter with open arms, just as she hoped and wished that he 
would do; but poor old Aunt Elizabeth was broken-hearted, and 
it was more than evident that she still clung to her idol of clay. 

“Yes,” she agreed, in a quavering tone. “It is the thing that 
to most women and nearly all men is the most impossible to 
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forget or forgive; it is a thing my poor brother never wil] 
condone. But she had no mother, poor child; she had no 
mother! Only me to turn to, and I was never able to guide 
her as I ought. I have proved indeed a broken reed.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Lady Constance, quickly. “ You must 
not say that.” 

“Ah, but it is true; only too true!” moaned the old lady. 
“T have been no use at all.” 

“But, my dear Elizabeth, she was quite old enough to know 
that the way in which she has acted was very wrong. I cannot 
see that anybody but herself is at all to blame.” 

“That terrible young man!” murmured Miss Dunstable. 
“He has made her believe that he loves her, and she has been 
over-persuaded and led away. And it is her fortune that he 
cares for, not her, poor darling! Just her fortune, nothing else.” 

And a tear fell on to Aunt Elizabeth’s wizen, wrinkled hand, 
which she was too troubled to care to brush away. It glistened 
there in the fire-light, and the sight of it stirred the depths of 
‘Lady Constance’s kind heart. 

“We will hope not that,” she returned quickly. “There is no 
reason to think it is as bad as that, dear. It is not as if these 
Athertons were not well-off. They are rich, remember; 
millionaires.” 

“ Ah, my dear, so they are; but they are business people, and 
they will treat this marriage as a business transaction, nothing 
more! Unfortunately, my poor Mary is an heiress; a very 
great heiress; and everybody knew it. This young Atherton 
may be a millionaire, but he has done very well for himself, 
millionaire or not; and I know that if only she had not been an 
heiress, he would have left her here in peace.” 

“The fact that she is Lord Leftbury’s daughter may have been 
an attraction, I fear,” said Lady Constance, gravely. “ 7hat, of 
course, is probable ;. but as to her fortune, I fancy that these 
‘people have more money than they know what to do with, so 
really, really, I see no cause for great anxiety so far as that 
goes.” 

But. old Miss Dunstable was unconvinced ; she shook her 
head again, in a slow, forlorn fashion, and made no reply. 

At this: moment Flower entered the room, and advanced 
noiselessly towards them. 
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“His lordship would much like to see your ladyship, before 
your ladyship leaves the Castle,” he announced, in a subdued 
tone, to Lady Constance. 

She rose quickly. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I will join him now, if I may, Elizabeth. 
I especially wish to see him.” 

“Yes, yes, go to him, my dear! Pray go! Iam glad, very 
glad that he will see you. Afterwards, I will give you a cup of 
tea and try to bea more cheerful companion,” replied the old 
lady quickly, trying, as she spoke, to look up and smile, and 
failing pitiably in the well-meant attempt. 

Lady Constance almost reluctantly left her alone. In her 
own opinion, the news which she was going to impart to Lord 
Leftbury was very good news indeed ; but somehow she felt 
less anxious to impart it now than she had done before her 
interview with Aunt Elizabeth, and she carried a very painful 
remembrance of that would-be smile with her, as she slowly 
followed Flower across the hall towards the library door. 

Meanwhile, left alone, Aunt Elizabeth resumed the forlornly 

doubled-up attitude in which Lady Constance had found her 
when she first entered the room. 
_ “Always selfish, always self-willed,” she murmured to herself 
in a low, quavering whisper. “She never cared two straws for 
either of us, but I loved her—I loved -her!—I loved her more 
than she or anybody else ever knew.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
“A WONDERFUL REVELATION.” 


FLOWER had ushered Lady Constance into the library and had 
himself withdrawn. She now stood with her hand in Lord 
Leftbury’s grasp, looking into his kind, grave face, and neither of 
them just then seemed able to say a word. 

“IT apologise: for asking you to come to me _here, Lady 
Constance,” said Lord Leftbury at last, “but you asked me if I 
would see you alone, and——” 

“Pray say no more,” interrupted Lady Constance quickly, as 
she spoke seating herself in the chair which he had drawn up 
near the fire for her; “I do wish to see you alone very 
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particularly indeed, and I am most glad to have such an early 
opportunity of doing so.” 

But having said this Lady Constance became silent. It was 
true that she had something that she very particularly wished to 
say to him, but now that it came to the point she felt decidedly 
nervous, and found it almost impossible to say it. 

She wished that he would make some remark, instead of 
standing there with his back to the fire, looking gravely and 
questioningly down into her face. It was so difficult to begin— 
to break the ice by mentioning Mary’s name. She seemed to 
understand by his attitude that he had wrapped himself up 
in a thick cloak of reserve, and that the subject which she 
wished to discuss was one which he had put aside, and which, 
of his own accord, he would never mention again. Yes! it 
was certainly difficult to begin, and for several seconds Lady 
Constance Bleak heartily wished herself at home again. It 
would have been so much easier to have written—so very 
much easier to have explained the matter in a letter, or to 
have placed the whole affair in Sir Reginald’s hands. But then, 
Sir Reginald, with the very best of intentions and kindest of 
hearts, invariably went so very straight to the point, in a 
manner utterly devoid of that tact which she felt was needed 
in a case like this. 

She had flattered herself that she could handle the subject 
with a lighter, more gentle touch, but now her self-confidence 
forsook her, and when she spoke again she stumbled awkwardly 
and made the very same remark which, in all probability, Sir 
Reginald would have made. 

“TI have felt for you so much,” she said nervously, “but I will 
say nothing about that.” 

“ Thank you,” he replied in a strangely quiet tone, “ it will be 
kind if you will not. Of your sympathy I feel assured, and I 
thank you for it, but—but it is a subject that I cannot discuss, 
even with you.” 

“Oh, but I must discuss it, I really MUST!” she exclaimed. 
“We cannot possibly understand each other unless I do! Do 
sit down, Lord Leftbury, and please try and forgive me. It is 
so all-important that you should know the truth.” 

Looking very grave, Lord Leftbury did as she requested him 
todo. He sat down slowly in a chair on the opposite side of 
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He had loved her, it was true, but she had deceived him > and 
as his sister had said, he was a man who found deceit unpardon- 
able ; she had also, in his opinion, brought disgrace upon his 
name, and in marrying beneath her had for ever placed a barrier 
between herself and him. She, the last of the Dunstables, was 
the wife of a man who not only was not a gentleman by birth, 
but in himself did not even resemble one. It was a state of 
affairs which Lord Leftbury found it hard indeed to contemplate, 
and he wished much that Lady Constance would leave the 
subject of Mary and her scar alone. 

This, Lady Constance had no intention of doing. She had 
just made a very curious and interesting discovery ; she was 
beginning to be shrewdly suspicious that Lord Leftbury was not 
the only person Mary had deceived. 

“ And there is no scar on her left foot ?” she continued quietly. 

“No,” he replied shortly. 

“ And you say that there is one on her right foot ?” 

“tes.” 

“ Have you seen it?” 

“No.” And in spite of his dislike to the subject under dis- 
cussion, her persistence was by now beginning to raise his 
interest and curiosity. 

“Has Dr. Sleek seen it?” she continued, with a smile upon 
her lips. 

“No, I think not. I really do not know.” 

“ J know,” said Lady Constance calmly. “He has not seen 
it. Ask him, and you will see that I am right.” 

“Why should you think that he has not seen it?” enquired 
Lord Leftbury ; interested now, in spite of himself. 

“ Because it is not there,” was the quiet reply. 

“ There again I think you are mistaken,” said Lord Leftbury 
quickly. “She told me herself that it is there—that it is on her 
right foot.” 

“Did she?” murmured Lady Constance. “I suspected as 
much. Well, it is necessary that that scar should be seen ; that 
is all that I can say.” 

“T will never willingly see her again as long as I live,” 
returned Lord Leftbury, coldly, the old stern look returning to 
his face and his passing interest in the subject they had been 
discussing gone. 
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the hearth, and then, saying nothing, he looked straight across 
at her, waiting for her to speak. 

For several seconds she found this impossible ; and when she 
continued, it was in a quick, nervous tone. 

“Do you remember that when she was a baby she had a 
peculiar scar and blemish on her left foot?” she enquired 
abruptly. 

The question, and the manner in which she asked it, caused 
an expression of surprise to cross Lord Leftbury’s face. 
Naturally he could see no rhyme or reason in her sudden and 
unexpected enquiry, and altogether she seemed strangely unlike 
her own practical, sensible self. 

“Yes,” he replied quietly, “I certainly remember ; but it was 
on her right foot, not her left.” 

Lady Constance raised her head very suddenly, and her eyes, 
with a startled expression in them, met his. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, with decision. “You are 
mistaken. It was certainly on her left foot.” 

It was Lord Leftbury’s turn to look startled. “Why should 
you think so?” he enquired quickly. 

“I do not think, I know,” she replied, in the same decided 
tone as before. 

“Odd,” he said thoughtfully, “odd that you and I and Sleek 
should all have made the same mistake.” 

“Very odd,” she agreed, drily. “If it is a mistake, it is 
certainly very odd indeed.” 

“That it is a mistake there is no doubt,” was the quietly-given’ 
reply. 

“How do you know that?” said Lady Constance. 

“Because there is no scar on her left foot,” replied Lord 
Leftbury. 

“ Ah,” said Lady Constance, “how and when did you discover 
that ?” 

“Sleek discovered it. It was her left foot that she sprained 
at Delton Carr,” he replied, an expression of pain and distress 
overclouding his kind face as he spoke, for the remembrance of 
Delton Carr naturally enough called up other recollections 
which he had in vain been trying to put aside for ever, and 
forget. 

A stern, sad expression quickly followed that one of pain. 
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“Somebody must see that scar nevertheless,” was the un- 
moved reply. “It must be proved that it is not there.” 

“Why?” he enquired quictly. “It is really a very trivial 
matter after all. It cannot matter in the least whether the scar 
is there or not.” 

“There I agree,” said Lady Constance. “It will be a most 
curious coincidence if she has a scar on her right foot, and I do 
not for a moment believe that there is a scar on it; but, as you 
say, it really cannot matter in the least.” 

He looked enquiringly into her face; then he rose and 
resumed his position with his back to the fire. 

“I do not understand,” he said. “There is something in this 
which you think important. There is something you wish to say.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “there is. But before I say it, tell me one 
thing. If it were in your power to cut off the entail, would you 
do it? Do you mean it when you say that you will never 
willingly see her again ?” 

“Meanit!” he exclaimed. “Do you doubt it? Can you 
doubt it, knowing all? Cannot you understand what it is to me? 
How I feel? Surely you can understand. The deception—the 
whole affair—is horrible, disgraceful; but the thought that 
Dunstable, and the Dunstable x 

“Ah!” she exclaimed quickly, rising as she spoke and laying 
one of her firm, white, ungloved hands upon his arm. “Pray 
say no more. I do understand.” 

Her tone was low and full of sympathy ; but she spoke truly 
when she said she understood. She understood now for the very 
first time that Lord Leftbury was a very different man to the 
man she had always believed him to be. His love for Mary, 
seemingly so very great, had been given to her because she was 
the last of his family, his only child, quite as much as because 
she was herself. And no one knowing Lord Leftbury would 
have ever suspected that ! 

Lady Constance gave a very big sigh of relief. 

“Of course I understand,” she continued, in the same low, 
sympathetic tone. “ And, understanding, I no longer hesitate to 
tell you what I came here to say. It is an ill wind which blows 
nobody any good, my dear, old friend. The girl who has 
married Mr. Tom Atherton is not your daughter. She is no 
more your daughter than I am.” 
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A sudden rush of colour surged up into the old man’s face, 
Then it as suddenly died away, leaving him deadly pale. 

He seemed unable to speak, but his eyes met hers, wide open 
with startled emotion and surprise. 

“T can prove it,” she continued quickly, her hand still on his 
arm. “I can explain it all. The matter lies in a nutshell in 
reality. Her mother, Jane Grant, put her, in her infancy, in your 
own child’s place.” 

“ And ?” he began, and then seemed unable to say more. 

“Your own child, the real Mary Dunstable, has for many 
months past been at Dunbarton, much loved and cared for 
by us all.” 

“Jennie?” he said slowly. “Jennie Grant? Dutton’s step- 
daughter ?” 

“No,” was the firm reply. “Your own daughter, Mary 
Dunstable; and my daughter too, if you will give her to me, and 
sanction her engagement to our boy, Jack.” 

Lord Leftbury made no reply. It almost seemed as if he had 
not heard what she had said. 

Then he raised his eyes to a large life-sized portrait on the 
wall opposite him, and let them rest on it for several minutes in 
silence. 

Lady Constance’s glance followed the direction of his. 

“Ah,” she said quietly. “One wonders now that one never 
saw it before, does one not? That was one of the things that 
struck me when first I knew.” 

“T have always seen it,” said Lord Leftbury, in a curiously 
calm, suppressed tone of voice. “It has been a mystery to me 
for many years.” 

Then in quite a different tone he added briskly: “Can you 
take me back with you to Dunbarton now? We must go into 
this matter thoroughly, and without delay.” 

And Lady Constance looking up at him, noted that he had 
strangely altered since an hour ago. He seemed to have taken 
a fresh lease of life. 


(To be concluded.) 





